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The snake was an ancient symbol 

of Time and the turning year, 

with its earth-seasons 

of spring planting, summer growth, 
autumn harvest and winter sleep. 
And the snake of A’sculapius has, 
since classical times, 


been a symbol of healing. 
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and medicine to care for his health... 
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for a hundred years and more, 
almost since the science and 
product‘on of chemical fertilizers 
began. And, in recent years, Fisons 
have struck roots in the field 

cf chemicals for medicine. 

Fisons today contribute to the 


harvests and health of the world. 
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Fisons are among the largest manufacturers 


in Great Britain of pharmaceuticals, medicinal ........ 


food preparations and fine chemicals for 


Industry. Many of Fisons products in .......... 


these fields are household names ...............-- 
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Foreword 


HEN THE WHITE MAN CAME TO 

America, there were probably not 

more than half a million Indian 
inhabitants scattered over the whole con- 
tinent north of the present Mexican border. 
If one recalls how deep a mark the “ Red ” 
Indians have left on the imaginations and 
on the folklore of the English-speaking 
peoples, it is astonishing that originally 
there were so few of them—even these 
narrow islands of Britain held a bigger 
native population at the time of the Roman 
invasions, some fifteen hundred years 
earlier. | Nevertheless, this comparative 
handful of Indians, as they were gradually 
displaced in the course of three and a half 
centuries by tens of millions of immigrant 
Europeans, created in the minds of their 
conquerors a legend that is familiar to us all. 
It is a legend, as Mr. Oliver La Farge 
defines it in the opening article of this issue, 
of magnificently plumed, red-skinned 
nomadic horsemen, hunting, scalping and 
making war across the great American 


Plains. The real story, as Mr. La Farge 
shows, is very different and much more 
complicated. The Indians were not, in 
fact, red-skinned ; few of them wore the 
elaborate head-dresses now displayed to 
wondering tourists in the Reserves ; they 
seem to have learnt the art of scalping only 
after the arrival of the white man ; and 
many of them—for there was a great variety 
in the levels of tribal civilization—led a 
peaceful, agricultural life. Most interesting 
of all: the American Indians did not 
become horsemen until after the Spaniards 
had loosed the horse upon their continent, 
so that the reverse of the customary notion 
of the progress of peoples occurred, and 
previously settled tribes, under the impact 
of Europe, took to the nomadic way of life. 
History Today is particularly grateful to Mr. 
La Farge for dispelling in his essay many 
of the popular misconceptions that have 
gathered around the fascinating history of 
the American Indian. 
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When 
the 
White 
Man 


Came 


By OLIVER 
LA FARGE 


joc-o-scoTt (Walking Bear), Sauk Chief from the 


Upper Missouri 


HEN FIRST THE WHITE MEN set foot on 
the mainland of America, the 
American Indians as they are best 
known in popular fiction, the cinema, and the 
folk-lore of the United States and Europe, did 
not exist. The magnificently attired, nomadic 
horsemen of the Great Plains, hunters and 
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From : Catlin’s North American Portfolio, 1844 


warriors, were a by-product of European 
culture. The advent of the white men created 
in North America, first, a period of rapid 
development and flux, then a standstill that 
put an end to an interesting, long process of 
evolution. 

The Americas had been settled entirely, or 








almost entirely, by migrants from Asia, cross- 
ing what is now the Bering Strait from Siberia 
into Alaska, then working down through the 
twin continents. Siberia was an end-place, a 
refuge for backward tribes, far removed from 
the Old World’s centres of evolving culture. 
The people who crossed from there into the 
New World were far behind their contem- 
poraries of more favoured lands to the south, 
and after they had crossed over, the Arctic 
reaches of Siberia, as well as the intervening 
water, insulated them from the Old World’s 
cumulative discoveries. Except in elementary 
accomplishments, perhaps including the use 
of the bow, the settlers of the New World did 
their own inventing. It is not surprising, then, 
to find them lagging three or four thousand 
years behind the peoples of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

Civilization, centring in the farming of 
maize, dawned in two centres ; in the general 
vicinity of Peru, and in ‘“‘ Meso-America,” 
which embraces southern Mexico and northern 
Central America. In state of advancement when 
the Spaniards invaded them, these centres were 
roughly comparable to late Neolithic Egypt. 
The Meso-American civilization had reached 
the stage of city-states and was moving on, 
under the Aztecs, to true empire. It had a 
system of writing and, at least among the Mayas, 
highly advanced mathematics and astronomy. 
It was still a Stone Age civilization, but it 
worked both copper and gold, and was upon 
the threshold of a Bronze Age. 

Influences from Meso-America spread into 
North America, as did those of Egypt, Crete, 
and the Euphrates Valley into Europe. The 
impulses followed two main routes. One was 
overland, across the deserts of northern 
Mexico, into what American anthropologists 
call “the South-west Culture Area,” which 
consists roughly of the states of Arizona and 
New Mexico and neighbouring areas on all 
sides—its extent varying from period to period. 

Farming was established in the South-west 
of the United States some two thousand years 
ago, followed by pottery-making and the 
development of settled, village life. Various 
peoples, with somewhat different cultures, rose 
to pre-eminence at different times. Best known, 
and still flourishing tcday, are the Pueblo 
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Indians (given the name Pueblos by the 
Spaniards, because they lived in true villages 
or small towns, made up of blocks of solid, 
flat-roofed houses built of sun-dried bricks or 
of stone). These people dressed in woven 
garmeuts of coarse cotton, often handsomely 
decorated, supplemented by buckskin and furs, 
Typically, they wore their hair clubbed at the 
back. Farming was their principal source of 
livelihood ; hunting was secondary. They 
made fine pottery and practised other advanced 
crafts. Ruled by theocracies, they were class- 
less, and although the priestly officials had 
arbitrary power and imposed an almost military 
discipline, ultimate authority lay in the consent 
of the whole and the system was basically 
democratic. To them, warfare was at best a 
necessary evil ; their choice was peace. They 
could and on occasion did fight well, as their 
descendants have done in World War II and 
in Korea, but they made no glory of war. 

One Pueblo tribe, the Hopis of Arizona, have 
a distinctly pacifist doctrine. Even their name, 
“Hopi,” means “ peaceful.” Some among 
them will not fight under any circumstances, 
and have latterly been classed as conscientious 
objectors. They never engage in any physical 
encounter among themselves, and perhaps 
because of this they carry grudges, retail 
scandal, bicker, and complain about each other 
as do no other people I have ever known. 

All the South-western farmers sought peace. 
It was their ill fate that, beginning some time 
in the thirteenth century, there filtered in 
among them bands of one of the most notorious 
fighting and raiding peoples of the world, the 
Apaches, and that in historic times the Coman- 
ches and Kiowas, two of the most aggressive 
of the Plains tribes, settled on their eastern 
marches. The Apaches, by the way, seldom 
took scalps until well into the nineteenth 
century, when they adopted the practice in 
retaliation against white scalpers. One group 
of Apaches, the Navahos, who are now, with a 
population of over 75,000, the largest single 
North American tribe, took over the Pueblos’ 
arts of farming and weaving, developing the 
latter to a high perfection. Later, they took 
over silver-smithing and herding from the 
Spaniards. These advances, however, did not 
halt their raiding. In the 1850’s they used to 
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“© The plumed nomadic warring ‘ Red’ Indians of popular fiction are a by-product 
Ig : 


of European culture.” 


state frankly that they did not wipe out the 
Spanish settlers or the Pueblos, because they 
preferred to keep them productive so that they 
might prey upon them. They are one of the 


A group by Catlin, 1844 
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few North American tribes who thoroughly 
deserved the whipping they finally got. 

The Meso-American influences seem to have 
reached the South-west in filtered form, and 
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beyond its immediate area extended only 
feebly—in part because the high, western 
Plains to the east and the rugged Rocky 
Mountains to the north were ill-suited to farm- 
ing. Seemingly more direct and powerful were 
the influences that entered by the second route, 
along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico or over 
its waters, to the basin of the Mississippi and 
across the South-eastern part of the United 
States. Certain objects that have been found 
in the South-east, especially some engravings 
on shell, unquestionably of local execution, 
require us to conclude that the artists must 
personally have visited the Mayas of Yucatan, 
since the engravings are tolerable representa- 
tions of typical figures from Mayan bas-reliefs 
or wall-paintings. 

The series of cultures that grew up across 
the coastal, southern United States from 
Florida to about the Texas border, and that 
worked up the Mississippi river system almost 
to Canada, is known by the inclusive term 
“* Mound-Builder,”. since its carriers were 
given to erecting striking artificial mounds for 
various purposes. Many were bases for temples 
or the dwellings of chiefs, others principally for 
funerary purposes. Some took the form of 
effigies, gigantic serpents and other figures. 
These last can be appreciated today by flying 
over them ; as large as they often are, it must 
have been difficult for their builders to view 
their own handiwork. 

Generalizing broadly, it may be said that 
the Mound-Builders had highly advanced 
crafts, including pottery, modelling, carving, 
work in shell, and some work in copper. 
Unlike the Mayas and Mexicans, they did not 
build with stone and mortar, although some of 
their temple mounds strikingly resemble temple 
topped Meso-American “ pyramids.” It is 
clear from the archaeological evidence that they 
had class distinctions and probably royalty. 
The level of their semi-civilizations decreases 
as one moves from south to north. Like nascent 
civilizations in the Old World, they were over- 
run by barbarians from time to time, who first 
destroyed, then adopted, then carried forward 
the advancement. 

An invasion probably occurred not long 
before the Spaniards landed in North America. 
The peoples they encountered were somewhat 


less advanced than those who had occupied the 
region, and often the same sites, before them. 
None the less, they were far from being mere 
savages. In a favourable, fertile environment, 
they practised agriculture on a large scale, 


- Their arts were well developed, their social 
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organization elaborate, often with a nobility 
and royalty. 

The most remarkable class-system was that 
of the Natchez of Mississippi. The tribe was 
divided into two moieties or halves, the aris- 
tocracy and the common people, or “ Stinkers.” 
The aristocracy was graded into “ Suns” 
(royalty), “ Nobles,” and “‘ Honoured People.” 
The aristocracy could not marry within their 
own moiety, hence had to marry Stinkers, 
When a woman married a Stinker, her children 
inherited her rank ; a male aristocrat’s children 
by a Stinker mother, however, were rated one 
grade lower than their father, so that the 
children of an Honoured became Stinkers. 
The Stinker moiety could marry outside or 
within itself. Thus, the supply of common 
people was maintained, while the numbers of 
the aristocracy were limited by a steady down- 
ward movement, and even the royal line was 
continuously refreshed by marriage with the 
common stock. 

Unlike the South-westerners, the South- 
easterners considered war one of man’s 
principal occupations. They took scalps, and 
derived great pleasure from torturing a strong, 
healthy captive to death. They killed women 
and children as willingly as they did men. They 
were both highly advanced and thoroughly 
ferocious. One of the largest tribes, the Creeks, 
was divided into two moieties, the “‘ White” 
and the “Red” clans. Whites dominated 
certain towns, Reds others. Whites were peace- 
ful, fought only in self-defence, and a captive 
who took sanctuary in a White town was 
exempt from torture or death. There was a 
tendency to select rulers from White clans, 
while war chiefs, of course, were Reds. 

The tribes the white men found in the 
South-east were vigorous and able barbarians, 
ripe for advancement. The four great tribes of 
the high centre of the culture, the Cherokees, 
Creeks, Choctaws, and Chickasaws, and their 
Florida neighbours, the Seminoles, were able 
to hold the white men at bay all through 














After Carl Bodmer, for Prince Maximilian of Wied's ‘* Travels, into the Interior of North America” 


“* The great Spanish contribution was the introduction of the horse” ; 
a Blackfoot Indian from the Upper Missouri, 1840 


Colonial times. In the early nineteenth century, 
the Cherokees had organized themselves under 
a written constitution, had a parliament, owned 
printing presses, had established schools, and 
with the others not too far behind them were 
in a fair way to show that an unconquered 
native people could advance under its own 
steam to parity with Europeans. Unfortunately, 
the white man’s ruthless perfidy, his chronic 
inability to keep his promises, led to the break- 
ing of the famous “ Five Civilized Tribes ” 
and their forcible removal to Oklahoma, so 
that the demonstration was never completed. 

As already noted, the culture of the South- 
west spread out only feebly from that centre. 
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By contrast, east, west, and north of the Mis- 
sissippi Basin, the core of the South-east, was 
excellent farming land. The agricultural com- 
plex therefore spread until it was established, 
with varying degrees of emphasis, along the 
whole Atlantic coast well into northern New 
England, westward to the edge of the prairie 
country in Kansas and neighbouring states, and 
north-westwards almost to the Canadian border 
and into Montana. In parts of the North-east, 
it had crossed into Canada. With it went other 
elements of the higher culture, including often 
enough, unfortunately, scalping and torture. 
It was due to South-eastern influences on 
social structure that Captain John Smith could 














Magic pile erected by the Assiniboin Indians, a branch of the Dakotahs 


reasonably regard Powhatan as a king and 
Pocahontas as a princess. 

An important factor in the spread of higher 
culture north-eastward was the invasion of the 
Iroquois, related to the Cherokees, in late pre- 
historic times. We know of the Iroquois 
through the fiction of Fenimore Cooper, who 
stressed their ability as hunters and warriors, 
their cruelty and their ferocity. They were 
certainly more warlike than the simpler 
Algonkians among whom they forced them- 
selves. They also practised more intensive 
agriculture, had a more elaborate social system, 
and more advanced arts. They are one of the 
few New World peoples among whom one finds 
elements of matriarchy. Five, and later six, 
of the Iroquois tribes formed the famous 
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League of the Iroquois, that has continued in 
vestigal form to this day. That union was so 
effective that it was studied by the framers of 
the American constitution whom it is believed 
to have influenced. 

Like the great South-eastern tribes, the 
League of the Iroquois held the balance of 
power in the north. They were successfully 
courted by the Dutch, and after them by the 
English. The French error of allying them- 
selves with the Iroquois’ enemies was fatal to 
their empire. The League secured treaties with 
the English and the Americans that give them 
special rights that endure to this day. Now 
largely mixed in blood, well adapted to our 
civilization, they still jealously guard their 
sovereign rights. Thus, in the First World War, 











** From farming and fixed abodes to hunting nomadism”’ ; Crow Indians, 1840 


they made their own declaration of war against 
Germany and raised their own troops, who 
entered the American National Guard as 
volunteers. In World War II, they went to 
law to avoid being drafted—though unsuccess- 
fully—not because they did not intend to fight, 
but because it was an invasion of their 
sovereignty. 

Among some of the outlying peoples, farm- 
ing was only a supplement to hunting and 
fishing ; none, however, were nomads. The 
South-easterners lived in towns. Their houses 
were thatched, without walls in the hottest 
regions, elsewhere with stick or wattle-and- 
dub walls. To the north-eastward, the people 
built wigwams, often very large buildings, with 
rounded roofs, covered with slabs of bark, solid 
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and not designed to be moved about. The 
westerners along the south-eastern border of 
the Plains lived in villages of dome-shaped 
houses made of poles and brush. To the west 
of them roamed the great herds of bison. Once 
a year, when the bison migration approached 
their territory, they left their settlements in a 
body for a big hunt. On those trips they used 
conical hide tents, the teepees of our literature 
and folk-lore, but reduced in size, since the 
long poles and heavy covers had to be hauled 


‘either by human beings or dogs. 


To the north-west were such tribes as the 
Siouan-speaking Mandan and Hidatsa, who 
built great earth lodges. These buildings were 
dug out, so that nearly half their volume was 
underground. The upper part was strongly 
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" History Today " map by S. H. Perrin 


The United States (with modern boundaries), showing the regions occupied by principal 
Indian tribes at the beginning of the nineteenth century 


made of poles, covered with thick layers of | concepts. Of all of them, however, only the 
earth. The lodges were so large that, in his- north-western group wore war-bonnets, the 
toric times, the people took their horses inside elaborate feather head-dresses we associate 
with them. In fine weather the inhabitants with Indians—or, at least, were wearing them 
sat and worked on the roofs. These north- | when white men first encountered them. We 


westerners, too, went out on annual hunts, lack archaeological evidence of the antiquity of 


on which they lived in teepees. this regalia. They also dressed in elaborately 
With the mention of the tribes along the _ fringed buckskin and decorated their garments 

northern agriculture border, the earth-lodge — with large areas of dyed porcupine quill, the 

people of the west, the Iroquois, and their’ predecessor to beadwork. 

Algonkian neighbours such as the Mohicans, Some South-western tribes also decorated 

we touch for the first time upon Indians who their heads elaborately with feathers for 

correspond in some degree to our popular religious ceremonies, but otherwise used them 
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little or not at all. In the South-east, some 
tribes made feather turbans. Some eastern 
tribes shaved their heads on both sides, leaving 
a roach standing up along the crown, to which 
they might attach a feather or two. Others 
emphasized this effect by tying on an artificial 
roach of deer-tail hairs, dyed red, with from 
one to three feathers standing up on it. War 
bonnets, and the awarding of eagle plumes for 
military achievements, were limited to hardly a 
dozen tribes. After the Indians had been sub- 
jugated and they began dealing with tourists 
and exhibiting themselves as a source of 
income, under the influence of the white man’s 
expectation, and later of the cinema, the mak- 
ing of war bonnets spread ; thus, today one 
sees Indians whose ancestors never dreamed of 
tying on a feather crowned like a collection of 
Dakotah chiefs at a ceremonial council, because 
that, they have learned, is how Red Indians 
are supposed to look. 

In the New World before the white men 
came, a familiar process was going on. In 
Meso-America, city-states, confederacies and 
empires rose and fell, barbarians from the 
north poured in, conquered, and then were 
conquered by the culture they had overrun. 
(The Peruvian civilization stood in somewhat 
the relationship to Meso-America as_ the 
Chinese did to the Euphrates-Egyptian.) As it 
had done in the Old World, civilization 
advanced, was set back, and advanced again. 
In the United States, the influence of this 
culture reached out, always increasing. Those 
tribes that could farm, farmed—east of the 
Rockies. The high Plains, thé bison country, 
were not appealing to foot people. They were 
sparsely occupied, but wherever possible they 
were farmed. 

The Rocky Mountains blocked off the 
civilizing influences. Behind them, clear to the 
Pacific Coast, the tribes were innocent of crops, 
even where the land was favourable. On the 
North-west Coast, in what is now the north- 
western corner of the United States, British 
Columbia, and southern Alaska, a high culture 
was developing without agriculture. The ter- 
ritory is mountainous, heavily forested, rich 
for hunting and fishing, overflowing with 
salmon. The winters are chilly and wet, the 
summers cool and damp. It is a climate in 


which buckskin will not serve, and hostile to 
agriculture without advanced, modern techni- 
ques. It is especially unfavourable for maize. 

Where the hunting, fishing, and gathering 
of wild edible plants is so rich that the people 
need not move about and can enjoy plenty of 
leisure, cultures may advance easily without 
planting. That was the happy situation of the 
North-west Coast tribes. They developed a 
social system with nobles, commoners, and 
slaves. They were rich in material possessions. 
They were seamen, roving the coast for war, 
trade, or social visits, and putting out to take 
whales in great wooden canoes. They made no 
pottery, and in a lavishly timbered land, theirs 
was heavily a wood culture. They built large, 
solid wooden houses, painted them with sym- 
bolic designs, and proclaimed their rank and 
ancestry by setting before them the well- 





After Carl Bodmer, for Prince Maximilian of Wied's “ Travels” 


A chief of the buffalo-hunting 
Cree Indians, 1840 
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‘** The arrival of the White Man set North America in motion”? ; 
WI-JUN-JON, an Assiniboin Chief (right), arriving in Washington 
and (left) on his way home 
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known totem poles. They made wooden chests 
and vessels of all sizes and for innumerable 
uses. They became great carvers, and the best 
of their work in wood, soft stone, bone, and 
horn is high art. They also worked some 
copper. 

A North-west Coast chief, barefoot, dressed 
in a cedar-bark loin cloth and a blanket of 
mountain goats’ wool, the white ground almost 
hidden by a striking, overall, symbolic design 
of blue-green, yellow, and black, in his hand a 
carved and painted symbol of his position, on 
his head an elaborate, decorated hat of basket- 
work, looked about as little like the usual con- 
ception of a Red Indian as would a Zulu. 
Today his descendants, when they meet a 
steamer-load of trippers with eager cameras, 
don war bonnets. 

Throughout most of Canada and in parts of 
the northern United States roved tribes as yet 
untouched by influences from the North-west 
Coast or from the south. They moved as the 
hunting and fishing required ; they were in the 
main teepee dwellers ; they lived simply. In 
time, except where sub-Arctic conditions 
forbade farming, cultural influences were 
bound to reach them. In time, the fringes of 
Meso-American progress were bound to meet 
those of the North-west Coast. Given a period 
of time equal to that extending from the first 
dynasties of Egypt to the arrival of the Renais- 
sance in Britain, most of North America below 
the sub-Arctic would have been at least as 
civilized as was Europe when Columbus set 
sail, and that civilization would have been 
interestingly different from that which evolved 
in the Old World. 

But it was not to be, for suddenly the white 
men came thrusting out of Spanish-conquered 
Mexico and from the eastern seaboard. The 
great Spanish contribution was the loosing of 
the horses. The conguistadores forbade Indians 
to own horses or to learn to ride, but the horses 
increased fantastically on the open range, 
turned wild, and spread out through the Plains 
and up along the Pacific coast. The Apaches 
caught them, and overnight turned from a 
humble, rather thievish, impoverished people 
into a murderous plague of raiders. 

In the east the white men both displaced the 
tribes and introduced them to firearms. Coastal 


tribes retreated inland, driving inland tribes 
across the Mississippi. On the Canadian border 
the Chippewas, under pressure from whites, 
received guns. Thus armed, they drove the 
Dakotah Sioux, who lived west of them, out of 
the woodlands into the inhospitable Plains just 
in time to meet, in the year 1722, the first 
Spanish horses ranging north. First they ate 
horses, then the idea of taming and riding them 
came up from the south. The Sioux were 
mounted ; the brief and glorious age of the 
Plains Indians had started, ready to greet the 


white men when they arrived. 
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The American Indian story upsets many 
established folk notions about the progress of 
man, as, for instance, that a primitive, “‘ savage” 
people is usually more warlike than a more 
civilized one, or that command of agriculture 
is necessary for reaching a high cultural level. 
Consider also the Absaroka, or Crow Indians. 
Related to the Mandan and Hidatsa already 
mentioned, like them they lived in fixed vil- 
lages, planted goodly fields, and moved out 
on to the Plains for a yearly hunt. Then they 
acquired horses. Mounted, they could supply 
themselves with all the meat they wanted all 
the year round, and eat only choice cuts at that. 
With more bison hides than they knew what to 
do with and with horses to drag the teepee poles 
and covers, they could double and triple the 
size of their tents. They could carry a sizable 
collection of goods with them wherever they 
went—but not pottery, which breaks too easily. 
So they moved out, progressing—backwards, 
according to conventional ideas—from farm- 
ing and fixed abodes to hunting nomadism, 
thus becoming one of the arch-typical Plains 
Indian tribes. 

The arrival of the white men, and of the 
English in particular, set most of North 
America in motion. The Spaniards came to 
conquer, to rule new peoples and levy tribute 
upon them ; the English came to settle empty 
lands, and if the lands turned out to be occupied 
took steps to empty them. The French were 
intermediate. The great stirring up, the advent 
of horses, metal tools, firearms, beads, wool, 
and other such novelties, created new cultures, 
a strange, rapid flowering—until, as the white 
men pressed on across the continent, every- 
thing came to an end. 
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N ANECDOTIST OF THE FIRST EMPIRE 
Ares that one evening in I8II, at 
the end of a family dinner-party, 
Napoleon placed himself with his back to the 
fire, put his hands behind him, and declared, 
“IT don’t believe there’s a man in the world so 
unfortunate in his family as I am. Lucien est 
un ingrat, Joseph un sardanapale, Louis un 
cul-de-jatte, Féréme un polisson. As for you, 
mesdames (with a sweeping gesture towards the 
ladies of the party), vous savez ce que vous étes.” 
History is accustomed to speak of Napoleon’s 
brothers and sisters as the kings and queens, 
the generals, ambassadors and princesses that 
his favour and ambition made them. It thinks 
too little of their incompetence, their indis- 
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‘Lucien Bonaparte,” 


Lucien Bonaparte 


NAPOLEON’S 
ABLEST 
BROTHER 


LUCIEN BONAPARTE 
(1775-1840) 
drawing by 
Courtois, 1808 








by Francois Piétri, Plon 1939 


cretions, their jealousies, and the family 
quarrels that formed the background to their 
royal posturings, and were a perpetual obstacle 
to his dynastic ambitions. He knew that they 
owed everything to him. They had landed in 
France, a foreign country, as a penniless group 
of refugees, while he was still a young officer 
in the revolutionary army. He had financed 
them, found them positions, set them up in 
Parisian society, enriched them with Italian 
loot, country estates, titles and thrones. Why 
could they not play the parts he allotted them 
in the imperial drama, as his generals and 
ministers did ? 

Their troubles were not all due, as he seemed 
to think, to their personal failings. The essen- 
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tial link that bound Napoleon to his followers, 
as Goethe pointed out to Eckermann, was not 
admiration, but interest. “ That is the way 
human nature has always been made (he said). 
No one serves another spontaneously ; but let 
him think he is serving himself, and he does not 
hesitate a moment. Napoleon had studied 
human nature, and knew how to make good use 
of men’s weaknesses.” This technique worked 
well enough with most of his followers—though 
a Berthier might serve him from admiration, 
or a Murat from love of adventure, and there 
were a few, like Fouché, whose loyalty he could 
never quite trust. But his methods were never 
equally successful—how could they be ?— 
with his own relations. 

The Bonapartes were not merely a family : 
they were a clan. Headed by that redoubtable 
matriarch, Madame Mére, children of a 
Florentine-Corsican aristocracy, freshly en- 
nobled by the annexation of their island to 
France, they thought themselves superior to 
the Beauharnais, and maintained that it was 
for them, and not for Joséphine’s children by 
a pre-revolutionary marriage, to provide the 
Emperor with an heir. Napoleon had come to 
think otherwise. For fifteen years he clung to 
the hope of a son by the wife whom he had 
married upon an impulse of passion and policy, 
and whose companionship had become the 
happiest habit of his life. Though he had 
played with the idea of making the eldest son 
of Louis and Hortense his heir, his mind, after 
1804, was more and more fixed on divorce, 
re-marriage, and a legitimate son of his own. 
The birth of the King of Rome in this year of 
the family dinner-party seemed to justify his 
disinheritance of the Bonapartes. 

Joseph, the elder brother whom he had dis- 
placed as head of the family, but still favoured 
with some confidences, was an easy-going 
owner of a magnificent estate at Morfontaine, 
a complacent husband and father. He would, 
to please Napoleon, become King of Naples, 
and even of Spain ; he would desert his com- 
fortable home in America, late in life, to cham- 
pion the Bonapartist succession against Louis- 
Philippe. But he was at heart a sardanapale, a 
lover of palaces, a patron of art, an Assyrian 
voluptuary. Louis, whom Napoleon never 
forgave for his ill-treatment of his wife, 
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Joséphine’s daughter, or his refusal, as King of 
Holland, to carry out the imperial policy, 
certainly did not deserve the untranslatable 
term of abuse, cul-de-jatte: but his sour, 
spiteful character and invalidish ways made 
him easy to quarrel with and hard to reconcile. 
Jéréme, the youngest of the brothers, had 
always been the ne’er-do-well (polisson) of the 
family, whether as the defaulting husband of a 
young wife, or a spendthrift King, or an in- 
competent general. In later life, always in 
debt, he would sponge on the rest of the 
family ; and if he rode by the side of Louis 
Napoleon in 1851, it was perhaps no more than 
a final demonstration of Goethe’s theory of 
cupboard-love loyalty. 

But Lucien ? He had always been different 
—perhaps that was why he was his mother’s 
favourite—the clever, quiet member of the 
family. When, at the age of nine, he arrived 
as a new boy at Brienne, he found Napoleon 
there, six years his senior, and near the head of 
the school. From the first, they failed to get on 
together. The best that Napoleon could say of 
him, writing home, was : “ It’s to be hoped he 
will turn out well ; he has made a good start.” 
Lucien, writing (it is true) many years later, 
said that his elder brother received him with- 
out the least sign of affection. “I think (he 
adds) it was to my first impression of my 
brother’s character that I owe the dislike I have 
always felt for giving way to him.” And it was 
not many years after this experience that he 
wrote to Joseph: “To tell the truth, 
Napolione (so the name was spelt then) is a 
dangerous man in a free country. He seems to 
me to have the makings of a tyrant : I believe, 
if he were a king, he would become one, and 
that to posterity, or to any right-minded patriot, 
he would be an object of detestation.” 

Political is here joined to personal mistrust. 
And in fact, during the years after school, when 
they were at home together, while Napoleon 
made use of Lucien as an amanuensis—for he 
had never learnt to write legibly—he deplored 
his extreme Jacobinism, and found fault with 
his republican oratory. The elder brother was 
a Robespierrist in ’93 (and nearly lost his life 
for it in the reaction of ’94) not for the sake of 
the creed, but of his career. The younger 
brother was in the habit of signing himself 
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From a water-colour in the Museo Napoleonico, Rome 


“* That redoubtable matriarch,” LETIZIA BONAPARTE (1750-1836), Mme. Mére 


Brutus Bonaparte, citoyen sansculotte, and 
already professed a republicanism that was to 
set him against his brother, and ruin his 
political ambitions. It was under this assumed 
name, and with the help of Joseph’s birth 
certificate, which added seven years to his age, 
that in 1794 he married Christine Boyer, a girl 
two years older than himself. It may be added 
that he made use of this false statement on 
three other occasions, when his youth might 
have stood in the way of appointments. But 
so did Napoleon when he married Joséphine ; 
it was almost a family custom. 

Lucien’s ambitions, at this time, were poli- 
tical and social. He refused his brother’s 
invitation to join the expedition to Egypt. In 
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’98, he was elected as a Corsican deputy to the 
national Assembly of the Cing-Cents ; and this 
not only gave him a footing in Paris, but also 
(unless he has been maligned) enabled him to 
provide letters of marque under which his 
family and friends in Corsica carried on pira- 
tical operations, in collusion with local ship- 
owners, off the Italian coast. This baraterie 
was said to be the foundation of Lucien’s 
private fortune. 

Thus, when Napoleon returned from Egypt 
in ’98, he found the Bonapartes firmly estab- 
lished in Paris, and Lucien, with a growing 
reputation as a parliamentary orator, ready to 
support any movement for a constitutional 
coup d’état. It was a hazardous enterprise ; 











and the verdict of history has always been that 
Napoleon owed the success of Brumaire, and 
with it his rise to power, to his brother Lucien. 
For it was Lucien’s courage and presence of 
mind, as President of the Five Hundred, which 
outmanoeuvred Napoleon’s clumsy attempt to 
carry the day by force, and kept the coup d’état 
within the bounds of constitutionalism. The 
oficial version of the affair, imposed by 
Napoleon upon the country, ignored Lucien’s 
part, and suggested that he had himself 
designed and carried through this prelude to 
Consulship and Empire. The term ingrat 
could have been more fairly used by Lucien of 
Napoleon than by Napoleon of Lucien. 
Nevertheless, during the twelve months 
following Brumaire, it became clear enough 
that Lucien was a member, and an influential 
one, of the party that opposed the First 
Consul’s purpose to turn himself into a dictator. 
He was still at heart a Jacobin. He dreamed of 
a Catholic republic, of which he might himself, 
in succession to his brother, become President. 
He associated with the jealous Bernadotte, and 
frequented the Liberal salon of Mme. Récamier. 
Worst of all, in October ’99, while Minister of 
the Interior—a position in which Napoleon 
hoped to use his talents, and keep him out of 
mischief—he published anonymously a fifteen- 
page pamphlet, entitled Paralléle entre César, 
Cromwell, Monck, et Bonaparte, in which 
France was warned that it was in danger of 
military domination, and that the country 
might soon “groan under the yoke of a 
Claudius, a Caligula, or a Nero.” This was too 
much. Already dissatisfied with his brother’s 
management of the Ministry, Napoleon listened 
to Fouché’s report of the luxury and scandals 
of his private life. There was a painful inter- 
view at the Tuileries, during which Lucien (so 
he says) threw his portfolio in the Consul’s face; 
and he was packed off as ambassador to Madrid. 
In Spain, free from the political intrigues of 
Paris, Lucien soon showed what a good 
diplomatist he might have been. A clever 
talker and a persuasive speaker, an intelligent 
amateur of literature, archaeology, and art, and 
with something romantic added to the usual 
good looks of his family, he quickly won the 
favour of the court and—what was even more 
important—of the minister, Godoy, a man not 
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unlike himself. Between them, they forwarded 
a policy that might have saved Napoleon from 
perhaps the most disastrous of his foreign 
adventures. But Napoleon was, as usual, for 
force, not flattery ; and he suspected, not with- 
out cause, that Lucien was going beyond the 
usual rights of an ambassador in the gifts that 
he accepted from the Spanish government. 
The First Consul had set himself against the 
Talleyrandian tradition of diplomatic bribery. 
When Cardinal Consalvi signed the Concordat, 
he had to be content with a snuff-box worth 
less than £1,000. Napoleon was therefore 
indignant when it was reported that Lucien 
had come back from Madrid, after only twelve 
months’ stay, with packets of Brazilian diamonds 
and a valuable collection of pictures from the 
Retiro gallery. He was never offered another 
embassy. 

Whether honestly or dishonestly, Lucien 
was now a rich man, with an income reckoned 
at £15-20,000 a year, big properties in France 
and Italy, and considerable sums deposited in 
America. He was the only member of the 
iamily to receive no subsidies from Napoleon ; 
and his membership of the Tribunate, and soon 
of the Senate, put it within his power either to 
forward or to obstruct his brother’s rise to the 
despotism he dreaded. Still a Jacobin, he was 
a believer in the principles of 1789, a partisan 
of constitutional republicanism. In _ the 
Tribunate, he could conscientiously make 
himself responsible for carrying through two 
of Napoleon’s most important measures, 
neither of which was popular : the Concordat, 
a conservative settlement of the quarrel be- 
tween church and state that had divided the 
country for the last ten years ; and the Legion 
of Honour, which substituted for the old 
aristocracy of birth a new aristocracy of service. 
Did he not see that Napoleon would use both 
measures to strengthen his personal hold over 
the clergy, and thus over the mass of the 
country-people, and over the heads of the army 
and the administration ? He seems still to 
have thought an imperial policy might go 
forward without an Emperor. Or, if there must 
be an Empire—and here his Bonapartism 
obscured his republicanism—should not the 
succession remain within the family that had 
founded it ? 








Mansell Collection 


CHRISTINE BOYER, Lucien’s first wife, engraving after 
a portrait by A. F. Gros, in the Louvre 


With the Life Consulship of 1802, this 
question of the succession became urgent, 
setting the Bonaparte against the Beauharnais 
“interest,” and the various branches of the 
Bonaparte family against one another. Napoleon 
had now the right to name his heir. Who would 
it be ? It was equally difficult to nominate his 
elder brother, Joseph, to succeed him, or to 
put any of the younger brothers above him. 
Besides, neither Joseph nor Lueien had sons 
who could carry on the succession. The solu- 
tion, strongly favoured by Joséphine—who, 
in spite of all that medicine and religion could 
do, had now no hope of a son of her own—was 
to marry the one bachelor brother, Louis Bona- 
parte, to her daughter, Hortense Beauharnais, 
who was also a favourite of Napoleon. It was 
done ; and the eldest son of their union, 
Napoleon-Charles, was generally regarded, 
until his death in 1807, as the heir to the 
Empire. 
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This did not mean that the other Bonapartes, 
especially after the inauguration of the Empire 
in 1804, ceased to be a royal family, or that 
Napoleon did not care whom they married, 
Joseph’s marriage to a commoner could not 
now be undone. But when Jéréme returned 
from America in 1805 with his Baltimore bride, 
Elizabeth Patterson, Napoleon insisted, against 
all the evidence, and in spite of Papal dis- 
approval, that their marriage was invalid, and 
had it annulled. Jéréme, finding that his wife’s 
dowry had been carefully guarded by her 
shrewd father, weakly gave way, and allowed 
his wife and child to return to America. His 
subsequent “ royal” marriage to Catherine of 
Wiirttemberg was an undeserved stroke of good 
fortune. 

Lucien’s first wife, Christine Boyer, had 
died in May 1800. Two years later he fell in 
love with a _ twenty-four-year-old married 
woman, Alexandrine de Bleschamp, Mme. 
Jouberthon. It was no passing fancy. He 
installed her as his mistress in Paris ; and in 
1803 she bore him a son. But was Charles- 
Laurent legitimate ? Alexandrine’s husband 
had died in the Antilles ten months earlier ; 
but proof of his death had not yet come through. 
A priest was found to baptize the child, and to 
provide a certificate, stating that it was the 
issue of a legitimate marriage between the 
senator Lucien Bonaparte and the widow 
Jouberthon, celebrated according to the rites 
of the church—the parties having sworn that 
they could not, for political reasons, go through 
the form of civil marriage, but, as soon as they 
could, undertook to do so. What the “ poli- 
tical reasons ” for this strange proceeding may 
have been appeared a few weeks later, when 
Napoleon, ignoring the “ marriage,” suggested 
that Lucien should get rid of Mme. Jouberthon, 
as Jéréme had got rid of Elizabeth Patterson, 
in order to marry the widow of the King of 
Etruria, and secure the annexation of her 
territory to the Cisalpine Republic. Had Lucien 
(as Napoleon asserted at St. Helena) himself 
suggested this ? Was he for the moment 
tempted by the prospect of royalty ? At any 
rate, his mind was soon made up. Before the 
end of the year, he went through the form of 
civil marriage still needed to legitimize his son, 
and to regularize his marriage to a commoner. 


























From “ Lucien Bonaparte," by Francois Pietri, Plon 1939 
Napoleon owed the success of his coup d’état, Brumaire, 1798, to Lucien’s courage 
and presence of nind ; Lucien as a Member of the Tribune, 1802 
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No subsequent offer by Napoleon could induce 
him to give up a wife to whom he remained 
affectionately attached so long as he lived. 

Lucien might have been named in the 
imperial succession, without his son: “ My 
wife, my son, and I are all one,” was his reply. 
He might have become Viceroy of Italy or 
King of Spain if he had been willing to repudiate 
Alexandrine : he indignantly refused. Lucien 
was not present at Napoleon’s coronation at 
Nétre Dame in December 1804. Nor did 
Madame Mére, who sympathized with him, 
attend the ceremony ; but her figure was 
inserted, by Napoleon’s order, in David’s 
famous picture. In December, three years later, 
the Emperor insisted upon an interview at 
Mantua, in which he made a last attempt to win 
over the only one of his brothers whose abilities 
might have been useful to him. He is said to 
have unrolled a map, and to have offered Lucien 
a throne in any part of Europe. Would not his 
wife consent to a divorce if she were com- 
pensated with an Italian duchy ? Napoleon 
himself loved Joséphine ; but he would be 
willing to divorce her, if state policy demanded 
that he should marry a king’s daughter. “ Sire,” 
replied Lucien, “ I might think as you do, if my 
wife were only my mistress.” The brothers 
parted with anger on one side and tears on the 
other. It seemed to be their last attempt to 
reconcile political and private morality ; and it 
had failed. 

Soon it was not even possible for Lucien to 
live quietly in Italy, as he had hoped to do, 
and to cultivate the friendship of Pius VII, 
who, in return for a considerable loan, had 
granted him an estate, and the title of Prince 
of Canino. For, in 1808, Napoleon’s troops 
occupied Rome, and the Pope was deported to 
Savona. Finally, there seemed to be nothing 
for it but to emigrate to America, where 
Jéré6me had preceded him and Joseph— 
Napoleon too, in intention—was to follow. 
This resolve led to an adventure that is among 
the strangest in Lucien’s history. He sailed 
with his family from Naples on August roth, 
1810, in a British ship, H.M.S. Hercules, 
under a passport granted him two years before. 
But they were forced by bad weather to put in 
at Cagliari in Sardinia : and there they found 
two other British ships, one of which, the 


36-gun Salsette, was carrying Sir Robert Adair 
as ambassader to Constantinople. Sir Robert, 
it is to be assumed, raised diplomatic difficulties, 
Was Lucien entitled to use his passport as a 
refugee to America, or was he to be considered 
a prisoner of war ? As a temporary measure, 
while this question was referred to the home 
government, he was transferred to Malta ; 
where, in November, he was informed that he 
could not be allowed either to stay in Malta 
or to travel to America, but that “ His Majesty 
was disposed to grant him asylum in England, 
in a quiet and healthy part, where he would 
reside on parole, with his family and suite.” 
Three weeks later he arrived in the Hercules 
at Plymouth, and chose as his place of residence 
Thorngrove, a country house not far from 
Worcester. Here he lived in comfort and some 
luxury, so long as his money lasted, with his 
growing family—a sixth child was born in 
1813—entertaining the world of politics and 
learning, and completing the last twelve cantos 
of his most ambitious poetical work, Charle- 
magne. Originally projected in an edition de 
luxe of 700 pages, ten lines to a page, this vast 
epic was finally published in London by 
Longmans in 1814, and in Paris by Didot a 
year later. “I hope you are going on with 
your grand coup (Byron writes to Tom Moore 
in one of his rambling post-scripts, dated 
August 22nd, 1813)—pray do—or that damned 
Lucien Bonaparte will beat us all. I have read 
much of his poem in MS, and he really sur- 
passes everything beneath Tasso.” Lucien was 
at any rate flattered into thinking himself a 
second Homer, and set to work on another epic, 
the Cernéide, which was to be an Odyssey to his 
Iliad. The sub-title of this work was “‘ Corsica 
delivered from the Moors,” an honourable 
enough memory for any Bonaparte ; but that 
of Charlemagne, “Rome saved” (or “ The 
church delivered ”’), could not fail to be offen- 
sive to Napoleon, who had done his best to 
destroy the Temporal Power, and had for six 
years kept the Pope in ignominious captivity. 
It was published in Napoleon’s capital at the 
very moment when Paris fell to the Allied arms 
and the Emperor disappeared into exile at 
Elba. Writing to the Pope, Lucien begged 
him to accept a copy of the poem. “ Allow 
me, Holy Father (he added), to renew an oath 
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From the Fogg Museum of Art, Cambridge, Mass. 


ALEXANDRINE BONAPARTE, Princess of Canino, with her family ; drawing 
by Ingres at Rome, 1815 


of fidelity which will only end with my 
life, and to kiss your feet and ask for your 
blessing.” 

But if Rome was his spiritual home, and 
Pius the only absolute sovereign whom he 
would acknowledge, Lucien was still a Parisian, 
and his political ideal was still a constitutional 
French republic, whose President must still 
be a Bonaparte. No other explanation—not 
even a relic of brotherly affection—serves to 
explain his conduct when he heard of 
Napoleon’s return from Elba in 1815. He set 
out at once for Paris, and was entrusted with 
negotiations with the Pope, which involved a 
journey to Switzerland. Within two months of 
the Emperor’s return, moreover, he received 
Lucien at the Tuileries, restored to him the 
title of French Prince, and gave him an official 
residence at the Palais-Royal. The reconcilia- 


tion was apparently complete. At the ceremony 
of the Champ de Mai—intended to inaugurate 
a new constitutional régime, but generally 
regarded as a significant faux pas—Lucien 
took his place, along with Joseph and Jéréme, 
at his brother’s side. After Waterloo, he was 
one of the few to advise an appeal to the people, 
and to oppose the second abdication. If this 
must be, at least the Empire, in its constitu- 
tional guise, must pass to Napoleon’s heir. 
“ Any interruption of dynastic continuity (he 
declared) means anarchy. I demand that, in 
accordance with the Acte Constitutionnel, the 
Chambre des Pairs shall declare that it recog- 
nizes Napoleon II as Emperor of the French ; 
and for my part I am prepared to swear allegi- 
ance to him here and now.” 

Is it difficult to explain this death-bed 
loyalty to a régime whose birth and growth 





Lucien had done so much to oppose ? His own 
explanation was given in a pamphlet on the 
Hundred Days, published some years later ; 
and, though rhetorical, it is no doubt sincere. 
“If-my brother (he wrote), after his mira- 
culous return, had revived the Consulate, if the 
Marseillaise, that terror of kings, had issued 
from his great lungs like Achilles’ cry after the 
funeral of Patroclus, if his answer to the curse 
hurled at his head by the congress of sovereigns 
had been: ‘It is no longer a question of 
dynastic war, but of a struggle to the death 
between the hereditary power of the old world 
and the republican power of the new ’—then 
there would have remained in France only two 
parties : an immense majority for the Revolu- 
tiun, and an infinitesimal minority for the 
ancient régime.” Did Lucien still remember, 
as he wrote this, that he had as a boy seen in his 
brother “ the makings of a tyrant”? For that 
was what had always separated them, whether 
as members of the Bonaparte family or as 
citizens of the French state. Lucien had always 
resented Napoleon’s easy assumption that he 
could dictate to the 
rest of the family : 
he had always 
opposed the despotic 
temper of the Con- 
sulate and Empire. 
But he still held to 
the principles of 
1789 ; he still be- 
lieved in that 
République Frangaise 
which until 1809 had 
been inscribed on 
the reverse of the 
imperial coinage. 


There could be no 
return of the 
Bourbons, and _ all 
they stood for. It 
was the right and 
destiny of the Bona- 
partes to personify 





all that was valuable and permanent in the 
French Revolution. 

Lucien was still only forty years old in 1815. 
For another twenty-five years he lived on as 
one of the considerable Bonaparte colony at 
Rome, protected by the Papacy, which had 
never ceased to be grateful for Napoleon’s 
Concordat, but suspiciously watched by the 
Allied sovereigns and, after Napoleon’s death, 
by the French governments that had taken his 
place. It was a strange reunion of the Corsican 
family, once again political refugees, after their 
fifteen years’ adventure in an alien world of 
politics and palaces. Madame Meére was there, 
and Cardinal Fesch, Louis and Jéréme, 
Pauline, Julie, and Caroline, sometimes Hor- 
tense and her two sons—in the cosmopolitan 
society known to Keats and Shelley, Byron 
and Leigh Hunt, Landor and the Brownings. 
Lucien lived to disapprove of the rebellion 
against the Papal government in 1831 in which 
two of his nephews, Louis’ sons, took part. 
He died in the year (1840) in which Napoleon’s 
body was brought back from St. Helena to be 
buried at the In- 
valides, and in which 
Louis Napoleon 
made his premature 
attempt at Boulogne 
to rouse the country 
against the govern- 
ment of  Louis- 
Philippe. 

If Lucien had 
been alive in 1851, 
would he have sup- 
ported, as Jéréme 
did, the coup d’état 
of President Louis 
Napoleon Bona- 
parte ? In 1852, 
would he have 
denounced “the 
makings of a tyrant ” 
in the Emperor 
Napoleon III ? 
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LUCIEN BONAPARTF, c. 1800 by F. X. Fabre 

















Strafford’s Counterstroke: a Correspondence 


The Editors have received the following 
letter from Mr. }. P. Cooper about » 
Strafford’s intentions at the time of | 
his impeachment in November 1640. 
Miss C. V. Wedgwood has been kind 
enough to reply, and her letter is also 
printed below : 


SIR, 

Mr. Pennington deserves your readers’ 
gratitude for his discriminating review 
of Miss Wedgwood’s The King’s Peace. 
He does not go so far as Mr. Trevor- 
Roper, who states that Miss Wedgwood 
narrates the events with “ faultless 
scholarship ” (New Statesman, January 
29th), but he does say ““... Miss Wedg- 
wood is most successful in her re- 
examination of the intricate manoeuvres ” 
in the Long Parliament. ‘“‘ She does full 
justice to Pym’s masterly timing and 
co-ordination...” Although I would certainly wish 
to pay tribute to Miss Wedgwood’s narrative skill 
and her original contributions to the understanding of 
affairs in Scotland, I would submit that in describing 
one episode in the Long Parliament she goes against 
hitherto accepted views, and in so doing ignores 
known evidence. As well-qualified reviewers have 
accepted this without comment, it seems desirable 
to draw attention to the problem. 

According to Miss Wedgwood, when Strafford 
decided to come to London to face the Long Parlia- 
ment, he intended “‘ to face whatever charges . . 
the Commons brought against him and he would 
refute them.” In two pages devoted to his intentions, 
she makes no mention of the possibility that he 
intended to do anything other than stand his trial. 

Now the only direct evidence of Strafford’s inten- 
tions is his letter to Radcliffe of November 5th, 1640. 
This letter is not wholly incompatible with Miss 
Wedgwood’s hypothesis, but it also contains pas- 
sages which suggest that Strafford was not thinking 
exclusively in terms of his own trial : “‘ If they come 
to charge I will send for you to have your help in my 
defence. I pray therefore make ready, if the occasion 
be offered ; else stirr not.” In the post-script, written 
on November 8th,' he seems to suggest that the 
danger of a trial is less and ends, “‘ All will be well 
and every hower gives more hope than other.” 
Hitherto it has been usually assumed that Strafford 
was optimistic because he was also confident, as Mr. 
Trevor-Roper wrote in his life of Laud, that “‘ he 
could turn the tables on his accusers by exposing their 
treasonable correspondence with the king’s enemies.” 
Gardiner thought Strafford intended to forestall his 
enemies by impeaching them. The best evidence for 
this view is in Laud’s History of his troubles : “‘ It is 
thought (and upon good grounds) that the Earl of 


1 It does not seem to have been observed that the post-script 
(T. D. Whitaker, Life... of . . . Radcliffe, p. 222-3) is dated 
“ Sunday after dinner.”” As November sth, 1640, was Thursday 
this makes the post-script November 8th. It may well have been 
written on the way to London where Strafford arrived on the 
19th. If he was already on his way, it is all the more likely that 
he had heard of the proceedings in the Commons on the 7th when 
he wrote. However this may be, this is the last direct evidence 
that we have of Strafford’s mood three days before his arrest. 
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Strafford had got knowledge of the 
treason of some men and that he was 
preparing to accuse them. And this fear 
both hastened and heated the proceedings 
against him.” 

This is not decisive proof, but it can- 
not be ignored ; moreover, there is 
independent confirmation of Laud’s last 
sentence. Manchester’s memoirs (quoted 
by Gardiner) make it clear that the Parlia- 
mentary leaders heard of such a plan 
from persons at Court. This is surely 
sufficiently important to deserve some 
mention. It cannot just be dismissed, 
as it is in Miss Wedgwood’s narrative, 
by saying vaguely that Pym could not 
afford “*‘ to give him so much as a day’s 
grace to plan a counterstroke,” without 
telling her readers what it was Pym 
feared. In fact, the manoeuvres and 
atmosphere of the first weeks of the 
Long Parliament cannot be understood by the reader 
of Miss Wedgwood unless he is already familiar with 
other evidence, most of which was given by Gardiner 
but which she ignores. Miss Wedgwood’s neglect 
of Manchester’s memoirs does not seem to be due 
to any belief that they are unreliable, since she cites 
them without comment on page 409 (note 10). 

If there is new evidence of argument to support 
Miss Wedgwood’s re-interpretation of Strafford’s 
motives and the fears which drove Pym to act, it is 
greatly to be hoped that either Miss Wedgwood or 
those who have accepted her views will publish it. 
Neither the evidence nor the argument is to be found 
in the book as its stands. 

Yours, etc., 
J. P. Cooper, 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


Miss C. V. Wedgwood writes : 

I considered this point with some care while 
writing my life of Strafford twenty years ago and 
again when covering the same ground in The King’s 
Peace. On both occasions I came to the conclusion 
that there is too little evidence to warrant the belief 
in any definitely planned counterstroke at the time of 
Strafford’s impeachment. Both Laud and Man- 
chester were writing after the event, and Manchester’s 
account of Strafford’s behaviour on this occasion is 
so oddly inaccurate in other particulars as to carry 
very little conviction to my mind. In view of the 
hubbub of indiscretion which surrounded the Army 
Plots and the projected seizure of the Five Members 
I find it hard to believe that, if the King and Strafford 
had had their counterstroke planned and ready, it 
could have left so little trace behind it, given a Court 
and Council as talkative and untrustworthy as that 
of Charles I. There may have been a long-term plan 
for accusing members of the Opposition of treason— 
presumably for corresponding with the Scots—when, 
as Strafford evidently hoped, the weakness of the case 
against him and some revulsion of popular feeling 
against the Scots army of occupation should provide 
an opportune moment. But that moment never 
came, and the King and Strafford’s plans at this time 
must therefore rest largely on conjecture. 








The Duke of Newcastle’s Cook 
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“ Oh! Cloué, if you leave me I shall be starved! ” 


By courtesy of the British Museum 


Newcastle threatened with the 


departure of his French cook, because of the proclamation against Papists, 1745 


By ROMNEY SEDGWICK 


Nothing is now of greater importance 
here than the reputation of having a good 
cook. (Newcastle to Albemarle, August 


29th, 1754.) 


N SEPTEMBER 10th, 1753, the Duke of 
(_) Sereasi appealed to Lord Albemarle, 

the British Ambassador in Paris, to find 
him a good cook. Both Newcastle and Albe- 
marle were distinguished patrons of the art of 
cookery. The Duke had in the past possessed 
the best cook in England in the person of the 
famous Cloué, popularly known as “ Chloe ”’ ; 
while the Ambassador was noted for keeping an 
immense table in Paris, with sixteen people in 
the kitchen, and his maitre d’hétel was Cloué 
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himself. Newcastle’s letter gave rise to a long 
and entertaining correspondence, containing 
much curious information on the leading 
French cooks of the day, the keen competition 
for them among the English aristocracy, and 
the “nouvelle cuisine” which they had 
invented and made a feature of the great houses 
of France. 


“* My dear Lord,” Newcastle wrote, “ the 
favour I am now to ask of your Lordship I 
hope you will not deny to the oldest friend and 
about the oldest acquaintance you now have. 
I am in great distress for want of a good cook.” 
The death of his clerk of the kitchen, followed 
by the departure of his head cook to be maitre 
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By gracious permission of H.M. The Queen 


Newcastle, in the foreground, at Claremont, Surrey ; watercolour by Rocque or Rigaud 


@Vhétel to the Duke of Marlborough, had 
reduced him to an “ English aide,” who could 
do “tolerably well,” but was “not to be 
depended en ” ; and he hated “ to be borrow- 
ing all the time.” He would, he emphasized, 
“by no means have a fine gentleman” ; he 
would like one who “ would not give himself 
airs” but “‘ could give me a dinner which I 
might not be ashamed of to those who really 
understand it. . . . I fancy Clouet has so much 
regard for an old Master that if you would 
consult him he would be able to tell you what 
sort of man I want.” 

“* My dear Lord Duke,” Albemarle replied, 
“when I can perceive that your Grace writes or 
speaks to me in the style that you were formerly 
accustomed to I always feel happy. . . . Sunday 
the sixteenth I was honoured with your com- 
mands, the next morning I sent for Cloet to 
whom I read them.” They jointly recom- 
mended a man named Hervé, or Hervey as his 
English employers usually called him, who had 
formerly served in Albemarle’s kitchen but 
had left because of the then head cook, La Rue, 
described by Cloué as homme turbulent, et avec 
qui peu de gens pouvaient s'accorder. Since then 
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he had worked under the famous La Grange, 
cook to Madame de Deffand’s old friend 
the President Hénault. La Grange was at the 
moment in London, “ showing his parts,” in 
Newcastle’s words, “to the fashionable Lord 
Montfort, who endeavours to have everything 
of a Frenchman but the language, which he 
cannot get.” It was of Montfort, when he was 
presented at Versailles, that Louis XV had 
remarked : “ Ma foi! Il est bien nourri !” 

On receiving Albemarle’s recommendation, 
Newcastle forwarded a searching questionnaire, 
enquiring inter alia whether Hervey was 
proficient in Ja cuisine qui est présentement a la 
mode dans les meilleures maisons de France. He 
also raised the question whether a man who 
had apparently not been considered good 
enough to be Albemarle’s head cook would be 
fit for that position at Newcastle House, He 
was assured that Hervey understood /a nouvelle 
cuisine and that he had left Albemarle “ long 
before I turned the famous La Rue out of my 
family, or else I had kept him for my head 
cook, and even now if you don’t chuse to take 
him and will have me propose your terms to 
the man that lives with me en chef, and that he 
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LONDON, THURSDAY JUNE 4TH, 1761 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE’S DINNER 
FIRST TABLE 





(4 hoggs feet Beef Hodge-Podge a la Flamande Terrein 3 Pulletts 
4 hoggs ears Soup a la Reine 
1 sweetbread) Soop Green Peas 

Terrein 4 Ducks 


2 Pulletts in Scollops 


Leg Lamb boyled 
1 pullett Collyflower 





Combs, Eggs and 12 lambs Sweetbreads 


Turtle 
Rump of beef glasse 


Soop Sente 

4 Peepers a la poelle 
Turtle 

2 Bt. Lamb in Felly 

24 Lambs Ears hollandaise 


Twenty Pigs Feet au blanc 
4 Chickens a Il’ aspic 

Turtle 

Squabbs with Crawfish 





Soop Clair 

Fricandeau of veal au Lettue 
Turtle 

Marbre of Cow Heels 

8 beef pallates au sausome 





Filletts of Mackrell 
Pattys Baraguel 
Filletts of Turbot 
Filletts of Lobsters 
Pattys of Mutton 
Filletts of Smelts 


4 REMOVES 


Filletts of Soles 
Pattys Spagniole 
Filletts of Saumon 
Filletts of Turbot 
Pattys Bashimell 
Filletts of Gudgions 





8 Mackrell boyld 


Sturgeon 
Trouts 


8 Mackrell broyled 


2 venison pastys 
Pye beef 


Beams and bacon 


Patty of pidgeons cold 
Crawfish 
12 calves feet, Blancmange 


2 Leveretts 
2 Pheasants 
1 Goose 

10 Quails 

2 Turkey 


Pease 

Rhenish cream 
Artichauts 
peaches in jelly 
Pastry a Wagon 
Marbre 


A Chinese boat 
Hen and Chickens 
Basket 

A Hagg 


4 REMOVES 
Haunch venison 
Chynes mutton 
Cold meat 

Cold meat 


SIDE BOARD 

Bt. Veal 2 Necks Lamb 
2 shr. Mutton 2 Shr. Lamb 
2 Hch. Mutton 1 Loyn Lamb 
2 Breast Mutton 4 Rabbits 


2 loyns Mutton 





2ND COURSE 


CROCANT—Bridge with a Temple 
Felly 

Prawns 

Gateau d’ Amande 





3 Peepers 
7 Pidgeons 
1 Capon 

2 Leveretts 
4 Rabbitts 


and 12 sallads 


3RD COURSE 


Lettue farce 
Eggs au citron 
Beans 

French Beans 
Coffee Cream 
Collyflowers 


Crocant 
6 Flower potts 
7 Lambs 
7 Boats 
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Orange Felly 

Pastry a Cherry Tree 
Ext Felly 

Sparagras 

Rhenish cream 

Pease 

and 12 plates pastry 


Egg Basket 
Pyramid 

Basket of Apricots 
Dogg Chained 





ap 





accepts them, I’ll keep Hervey to replace him.” 
His own, Albemarle explained, was “ very 
good and well behaved but will never dress 
any suppers unless I give a great one, and no 
dinners unless I dine at home myself. Upon 
these conditions, a hundred louis wages and 
proper assistance I believe I could persuade 
him to cross the sea. I give him but halt of that 
but he works where he pleases on days I don’t 
want him.” However, he strongly advised 
Newcastle to take Hervey : 


A cook of greater reputation may be got, but 
then most of them are very impertinent and don’t 
chuse de mettre le tablier but upon extraordinary 
occasions and none of that class chuses to leave 
Paris without they are attended by an Aide, a 
Rotisseur, and a Patissier, which will most 
infinitely increase the expenses you propose to be 
at, for besides the increase of wages to the head 
performer, everyone of those understrappers 
would, at least, expect thirty or forty pounds each. 
Epicurisme is carryd to a ridiculous pitch in this 
country. In very great houses, and on very 
extraordinarys they have cooks and kitchens 
for every branch of cookery, (viz.) for soups, hors 
d’oeuvres, entrées, roast, entremets, and patisserie, 
and two or three maitres d’hotel to preside over 
the whole tribe. This I know would not do for 
your Grace, and a quiet man, such as Hervey, 
will answer your intention. With some assistance 
he is able to give you a Gala dinner, and alone 
un petit ordinaire such as you like. 


He concluded by referring to a long outstanding 
application of his own : 


Pray, my dear Lord, don’t let this long account 
of vieille et nouvelle cuisine make you forget your 
obliging promise to speak effectually to Mr. 
Pelham about me; without his assistance my 
cuisine and equipage will be reduced to nothing, 
for I have been forced to run in debt for the 
extraordinary expenses of the festival on the 
Duke of Burgundy’s birth. 


He required £1,000 to pay the cost of these 
expenses, which had been owing since 1751. 
Newcastle was convinced by these argu- 
ments. “ By the character you give of Sieur 
Hervey ” he replied, “‘ he is just what I want, 
an admirable good cook, but not an impertinent 
fine gentleman and coxcomb as most of them 
are.” His friend, Lord Ashburnham, had 
“talked to the great La Grange about Hervey. 
He gives him a good character.” He accord- 
ingly asked Albemarle to engage Hervey at a 
wage of sixty pounds a year and to send him 
over in time to perform on November roth, 
when he was giving his usual dinner for the 
King’s Birthday. Hervey should “ order a 
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Perigueux pye to be here for the birthday and 
settle a correspondence for more in case we 
should want them.” As to Albemarle’s affair, 
he would do everything possible but he could 
not hold out much hope ; the difficulty lay 
not with his brother but with the King. 

Perigueux pies, Albemarle regretted, were 
“‘ not yet in season and never brought to Paris 
till after the first frost, but if one can be got in 
time for your feast on the birthday your Grace 
shall have it and a proper correspondence shall 
be settled between Hervey and the Bureau des 
Patés to send one over from time to time, 
attended by a Turkey stuffed with truffles, such 
as they have at White’s.” He could not under- 
stand the difficulty about his own affair : ““ The 
sum is a trifle to the King and a treasure to me, 
especially now, for I must own that I am 
pressed hard for the money.” He therefore 
begged Newcastle not to forget him : ““ When- 
ever you think of Hervey, do the same of me.” 

At the end of October, Hervey arrived and 
Newcastle reported to the Duchess that he 
seemed a harmless young man “ without the 
least appearance of a coxcomb: . . . By his 
looks anybody may live with him.” Unfor- 
tunately, his cooking proved to be disappoint- 
ing. In December, Newcastle wrote to 
Albemarle : 


I own I like the man extremely, his temper and 
disposition. But I can’t say that his qualities as a 
cook are quite what I wish. . . . His plats don’t 
seem to please here ; and are not just what I like. 
They are generally composed of a variety of 
things, and are not the light dishes and clear 
sauces which Cloé excell’d in. They are unintel- 
ligible or des grosses pieces, accommodées de leur 
fagon. Les plats légers are, I suppose, out of fashion. 
In short, it is not what carries authority with it 
and what would make people asham’d to dis- 
approve. 


He had still nothing satisfactory to report 
about Albemarle’s affair, but he promised to 
speak to the King at the first good opportunity. 
In January, he did so but without success. 
The old answer was repeated. Lord Albemarle 

made this expense without any order from me 
and therefore I will not pay for it. Some strong 
expressions were used upon the many profitable 


employments which H.M. had given you. There 
is no debating upon these occasions. 


By February, Newcastle had come to the 
conclusion that Hervey was no good and would 
have to go. Feeling ashamed in the circum- 








stances to trouble Albemarle with this matter, 
he addressed a long letter to Cloué, explaining 
Hervey’s deficiencies. 


Il se peut que la nouvelle cuisine ne plait pas ici ; 
mais je ne puis croire qu’il en est maitre. Ses soupes 
sont ordinairement trop forts ; et les entrées et les 
entreméts sont si deguisés et tellement compotés 
qu’on ne peut deviner de quoi ils sont faits. Il ne 
donne jamais les petits hors d’oeuvres et les entreés 
legeres; et n’a aucune idée des plats unis et simples 
que vous étiez accoutumé de me faire et qui sont 
tant en vogue ici ; savoir, les tendrons de veau, les 
filets de lapreaux, les oreilles de veau et de cochon, 
et plusieurs autres petits plats de cette sorte. Pour 
le R6t, il n’y entend rien. II n’a pas non plus d’idée 
des grosses piéces. En un mot, il ne ressemble en 
aucune fagon & vos maniéres et a votre cuisine, 
et a ce qu'il me faut.* 


Newcastle enquired whether Hervey’s cooking 
was really an example of Ja cuisine qui domine 
en France. In England, he explained, it was the 
fashion to like nothing but La Grange’s style 
of cookery. He himself had no first-hand know- 
ledge of this style, never having dined with 
Lord Montfort while La Grange was with 
him ; but Cloué would know Lord Montfort’s 
present cook, Joire, “son fort et son foible” 
he was now very much in vogue as a pupil of 
La Grange’s. Newcastle suspected that Joire, 
who had been with him at Hanover a few years 
ago and had treated him abominably, had 
something to de with the prejudice against poor 
Hervey. Would Cloué let him have his views 
on these points, and did he know anyone who 
would be not only easy to get on with but was 

‘un maitre cuisinier qui a servi comme tel dans 
les grandes maisons.” 

Cloué, whose reply was accompanied by a 
Perigueux pie, regretted that Je pauvre Hervé 
had not proved satisfactory. He had thought 
that, as a quiet young man and “ assez bon 
cuisinier,’ he would be the sort of person 
Newcastle wanted. 


1 It may be that the new cuisine is not to our taste 
here, but I cannot believe that he is a master of it. 
His soups are generally too strong, and his entrées 
and entremets are so heavily disguised and made up 
that it is impossible to guess what they are made of. 
He never serves little hors d’oeuvres or light entrées, 
and he has no idea of plain, simple dishes such as 
you used to make me, and which are so much in 
fashion here—for instance, tendons of veal, fillets of 
young rabbit, pig’s and calves’ ears, and other little 
dishes of that sort. As for roasts, he understands 
nothing of them. Nor has he any notion of grosse 
piéces. In a word, he bears no resemblance whatever 
to your style and your cuisine, or to what I require. 
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By permission of Colones 


WwW. A. G. Burns, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C. 


WILLIAM KEPPEL, 2d Earl of Albemarle (1702-54), 

Ambassador in Paris, and purveyor of cooks. Portrait 

by I. Fournier, in the possession of the Coldstream 
Guards 


A légard de ses entrées et de ses entreméts 
composés, la cuisine Francaise n’a jamais été que 
composition. C’est ce qui lui donne cette grande 
varieté qu'elle a sur toute les cuisines de Il’ Europe. 
Les maitres, a qui ses compositions ne plaisent pas, 
il faut qu’ils ayent la bonté de dire, ou de faire dire, 
leur intention, et la fagon dont ils veulent etre 
servis ; en conséquence le cuisinier montre son abilité 
en st conformant. II est aussi bien malheureux pour 
un cuisinier que son maitre ne puisse point juger 
de lui lui-méme, et que tres souvent il soit jugé par 
des censeurs qui n’y connoissent rien.* 


As to the possibility of obtaining another cook 
for Newcastle : 


Milord Duc, pour le présent je ne connois de 
cuisiniers vaquant, tel que votre Grandeur le 


* As regards his made-up entrées and entremets, 
French cuisine has never been anything else but 
making up. That is what gives it the superior variety 
it has to all the other cuisines of Europe. Masters 
who do not like these made-up dishes ought to have 
the goodness to announce their desires, or to make 
them known, so that the cook may demonstrate his 
ability by conforming to them. It is also extremely 
unfortunate for a cook when his master cannot judge 
for himself, so that he is all too often judged by 
critics who have no knowledge. 
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By courtesy of the British Museum 


A table of thirty covers with forty-three dishes ; plan by 
Lord Chesterfield’s cook, 1736 


demande ; il est méme fort rare d’en trouver qui 
sont bons cuisiniers et bons rotisseurs. Dans la 
plupart des bonnes maisons de France un cuisinier 
ne fait point le rét. Les cuisines sont composées de 
chefs, d’aides, de patissiers et de rotisseurs et 
garcons. Le tout ensemble, quand il est bien conduit, 
et bien fourni, fait de bonnes choses pour ceux qui 
les aiment.* 


Cloué concluded : 


La Grange, que votre Grandeur exalte tant, ne 
passe pas pour étre plus fameux qu’un autre. II 
est bon, mais il y en a tant a@ Paris qui le valent, 
sans le rabaisser. Il est mon ami. Si votre Grandeur 
souhaite un cuisinier de sa part, je lui en demanderai 
un. Mais que votre Grandeur ne s’attend pas que le 
cuisinier que La Grange ou moi lui enverrons soit 
rotisseur. Il sera tout l’un ou tout l’autre.* 


For the next three months the matter 


® My Lord Duke, at the moment I know of no 
cooks available such as your Grace requires ; it is 
indeed very rare to find one who is both a good cook 
and a good rotisseur. In most of the best houses in 
France a cook never makes the roast. Kitchens are 
staffed by chefs, assistants, pastry-cooks, rotisseurs 
and scullions. The whole team, when it is well 
managed and well supplied, turns out excellent things 
for those who like them. 


_ ‘La Grange, whom your Grace rates so highly, 
is not considered more remarkable than anyone else. 
He is good, but without disparaging him, there are 
many in Paris who equal him. He is a friend of mine. 
If your Grace desires a cook recommended by him, 
I shall ask him. But your Grace must not expect a 
cook sent either by La Grange or by myself to be a 
rotisseur. He will be either the one or the other. 


remained dormant ; but in June Newcastle, 
who in the interval had become Prime Minister, 
returned to the charge with Albemarle. “ Poor 
Hervé,” he wrote, “ did not do ; and I much 
doubt whether anyone quite in the present 
taste will please absolutely. The old taste of 
Cloet is that which is most in vogue, with some 
additional nouveautés of M. La Grange.” 
Someone like Lord Montfort’s Joire would do ; 
“but he must be intelligible, which poor 
Hervé was not.” He also asked Albemarle if 
he could suggest a suitable present for Madame 
de Pompadour, who had sent him a pot of china 
flowers. 

“‘ The instant I received your letter about a 
cook,” Albemarle replied, “ I had a long con- 
versation with Clohé, who told me last night 
that he had found a most excellent man for 
your purpose, quiet, honest and one of the best 
of his profession, perhaps, in the Kingdom of 
France.” He name was Quoindare ; he had 
been employed with the Duc d’Aumont and 
in other good houses ; and he would come to 
Newcastle for a hundred louis a year and 
twenty-five for his return in case he did not 
suit. As a present for Madame de Pompadour, 
Albemarle suggested “a neat engraving table 
with tools tipped with gold, . . . for she often 
amuses herself at this work.” 

Newcastle took some time to reply ; and, 








when at last everything seemed settled, Albe- 
marle had to break the news that Quoindare 
had changed his mind. “‘ He declines to have 
the honour of being your empoisonneur,”’ he 
wrote, “and so had two other suitable cooks 
who had since been approached... ; “ ils ont 
peur du charbon d’ Angleterre.” He and Cloué 
however were leaving no stone unturned to 
find Newcastle a good cook. In the mean- 
time, would Newcastle send over some of his 
cherry trees and a few golden pippins and non- 
pareils for the Duc de Biron, who was making 
a kitchen garden and had heard Madame de 
Pompadour talk of the great reputation of that 
at Claremont. 
Newcastle was vexed by this setback. 


I am much hurt (he wrote) at the disappoint- 
ment of M. Quoindare, and more so for the 
reason given viz. le charbon d’Angleterre. I am 
persuaded that is only a pretence and that they 
either have some prejudice to my service or 
apprehend the folly and fickleness of an English 
taste. I doubt my friend Hervé has contributed 
to this. He certainly was not un grand cuisinier ; 
and that, with some prejudice from Le Grange’s 
school, . . . made it impracticable for me to keep 
him without great uneasiness to himself and me ; 
and therefore if I have not one whose reputation 
can defy all malice of that kind he will be of no 
use to me. 


Reverting to his idea of a conspiracy of cooks 
against him, he continued : 


I do suspect that there is some impertinence in 
this ; or otherwise Frenchmen are willing enough 
to come here. This town swarms with them and 
there is scarce a young boy, or even a country 
gentleman, who has not his French cook. Be so 
good as to do this for me ; let me have a man of 
reputation who has served dans les grandes maisons. 


On September 11th, 1754, just over a year 
after the correspondence had started, Albe- 
marle announced success. 


I have at last found a most excellent cook. 
His name is Fontenelle. He has been at the head 
of M. de Hautefort’s kitchen during his Embassy 
at Vienna and since with the Prince de la Tour 
Taxis at Ratisbonne. I have tried him several 
times and this very day he is to dress me part of a 
dinner, I mean half by him and the other by my 
own (who is one of the best in France) to know 
which of the two has superiority over the other. 


Meanwhile, he was looking into Fontenelle’s 
character and, if that proved satisfactory, he 
would immediately send him over. As to the 
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plethora of French cooks in England, they 
were most of them “ empoisonneurs.” 


Even in this country, the source of that race, 
few good ones are to be met with. I don’t believe 
the number, reputed such, exceeds 30, and 
believe me La Grange is not one of them. 


By the same mail, he sent Newcastle a fresh 
idea for a present to Madame de Pompadour : 
“she is very fond of birds and beasts of the 
produce of India. If you could send her spotted 
deer, antelopes, or pheasants I am sure it would 
please her more than anything else.” 

Towards the end of September, Fontenelle 
arrived, and after a fortnight’s experience of 
his cooking Newcastle sent a warm letter of 
appreciation to Albemarle. 


A thousand thanks to you for the Sieur 
Fontenelle. Jl est fort content de moy et de luy 
meme et je le suis aussi. Il est certainement bon et 
grand cuisinier. Il n’a pas les fagons simples de 
Cloé, qui est tout a la méde ici. Mais cela est la 
fagon du jour et autre viendra. 


His only criticism of Fontenelle was that he 
had spent but one year with M. de Hautefort 
and the Prince de Taxis. 


Send me some great names, who are vouchers 
for him. He talks of Dukes, peers and cordons 
bleus. The President Henault and the President 
Montfort have set La Grange above all the world. 
My Lord Albemarle with a French name or two, 
M. et Madame la Princesse, of whom he brags, 
and any others of that vogue would do Fontenelle 
and me service. 


Albemarle’s reply, which concluded the 
correspondence, was written in French, on the 
ground that the subject was French cookery. 


En premier lieu, je suis charmé que Fontenelle 
vous plaise. Il est certainement excellent cuisimier. 
S’il est béte et occupé de ses propres talents, tant 
pis pour luy, il n’y a que l’employer a sa cuisine 
et n’avoir acun discours avec luy. Il a appris son 
métier chez le Duc d’Uzés et il a servi dans cette 
maison (qui est du premier ordre) tant au pére 
qu’au fils pendant sept ans et il est connu de tout ce 
qu'il y a de bien en fait de gourmand en France. 
Non qu il aye demeuré chez eux, mais il a été chez 
eux pour leur faire des soupers fins, et en un mot sa 
réputation fleuri comme beaume, et elle est au dessus 
de celle du Sieur La Grange, qui a vous dire vray; 
malgré ce qu’en dise les Presidents Henaut et 
Montfort, n’est pas au rang des meilleurs. Ses 
connotssances (dit-on) sont bons mais pas étendues. 
... dl a quitté M. de Hautefort (0% Monsieur le 
Premier [President Maupeou, noted for his sump- 
tuous table} l’avait plassé) & cause d’une dispute de 
graisse avec le maitre dhétel ; et le Prince de Taxts 
parce que l’air et peut-étre les maniéres de Ratis- 
bonne ne luy convenaient pas. Ce dernier maitre 
Ya voulu employer depuis, comme ministre plemi- 











potentiare de ses commissions, a Paris, avec des 


appointements dignes de sa _ principauté, mais 
Fontenelle a préferé honorable métier d’officier 
de cuisine ac toute autre employ. En un mot, my 
Lord, il est bon, gardez-le, n’importe chez qui il a 
servi. On trouve souvent chez La Robe et La 
Finance des sujets plus distingués que chez les gens 
qualifiés ; ce qui il y a de certain, c'est qu’ils payent 
mieux.® 


A few days before Christmas, Newcastle’s 
fruit-trees arrived ; and, on December 21st, 
Albemarle delivered them to the Duc de Biron. 
That evening, he had a stroke in his coach on 
his way back to Paris, after supping with his 
mistress, the celebrated Lolotte, at his house in 
Passy, and died, without regaining conscious- 
ness, the next day. He was aged only §2. 
Notwithstanding his numerous and lucrative 
offices—Ambassador to France, Groom of the 
Stole, Governor of Virginia, and Colonel of 
the Coldstream Guards, with aggregate emolu- 
ments of the order of £16,000 a year—he died 
insolvent, leaving immense debts and virtually 
no assets. “‘ Your father was a sieve,” the King 
said to the new Lord Albemarle, who with his 
mother and the rest of the family had been left 
entirely unprovided for. Lady Albemarle was 
granted a pension of £1,200 a year by the King; 
but an application from the Duc de Biron to 
Newcastle on behalf of Mademoiselle Lolotte 


5In the first place, I am delighted that you like 
Fontenelle. He is certainly an excellent cook. If he 
is a blockhead, and full of his own talents, so much 
the worse for him ; the only course is to keep him 
busy in his kitchen and have no other relations with 
him. He learnt his trade at the Duc d’Uzés’s, and he 
served both the father and the son in that house 
(which is of the first rank) for seven years, and he is 
well known to all who like good fare in France. 
Not that he lived in their houses, but he has been 
to them to prepare special suppers ; in short he is in 
very good odour, and his reputation is higher than 
that of Master La Grange, who, to tell you the 
truth, and in spite of what the Presidents Hénault 
and Montfort may say, is not to be numbered among 
the best. His knowledge is good, it is said, but not 
very extensive. . . . He [Fontenelle] left M. de 
Hautefort (where Monsieur le Premier [President] 
had placed him) because of a kitchen quarrel with 
the steward ; and the Prince of Taxis because the 
air, and perhaps the manners of Ratisbon, did not 
suit him. This last employer wanted to make use of 
his services later, as minister plenipotentiary for his 
commissions in Paris, but Fontenelle preferred the 
honourable calling of kitchen officer to anything else. 
In a word, my Lord, he is good, keep him, never 
mind in whose house he has worked. More dis- 
tinguished fellows are often to be found in the 
houses of lawyers and bankers than in those of people 
of quality ; one thing is certain—they pay better. 
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was politely rejected. “ Jamais,” Biron assured 
Newcastle, “‘ maitresse n’a couté moins chére,” 
which was not surprising, seeing that she 
appears to have been in the pay of the French 
Government. 

Albemarle’s death had repercussions on 
several of the people mentioned in his corre- 
spondence with Newcastle. It cost Lord Mont- 
fort £1,200 a year, presumably representing 
the return on a loan made to Albemarle on the 
security of his official emoluments. Unknown 
to the world, Montfort had already reduced 
himself to the verge of ruin by the vast sums 
which he had been squandering on extravagant 
living. On learning of this loss, and of that of 
another similar source of income which 
occurred the same day, he applied at once to 
the Duke of Newcastle for some employment— 
the Government of Virginia, the Foxhounds, 
or the First Commissionership of Trade— 
and pressed for an immediate reply. “I gave 
him the proper answers upon every one,” 
Newcastle says in his account of the interview, 
meaning that he indicated that he could hold 
out no hope to Montfort of obtaining any of 
them ; “ and asked him why he was so pressing 
—he did not want it. He answered, ‘ that is not 
so, you don’t know.’ He was very reasonable 
but seemed dejected.” On the following morn- 
ing, New Year’s Day, Montfort sent for his 
lawyer, executed his will, enquired whether it 
would hold good even if he were to shoot 
himself, and, on being assured that it would, 
went into the next room and blew his brains out. 

On hearing of Montfort’s suicide, Lord 
Lincoln, Newcastle’s nephew and heir, said 
“Well, I am very sorry for poor Montfort ! 
But it is the part of a wise man to make the best 
of every misfortune—I shall now have the best 
cook in England.” He spoke too soon ; for, 
when he approached Joire, he found that his 
friend, Lord Ashburnham, to whom these 
remarks had been made, had already engaged 
him. A violent quarrel broke out ; “ coguus 
teterrima belli causa,” as Horace Walpole says 
in his account of the affair, in the course of 
which Lincoln behaved so hysterically that his 
uncle, for the sake of a quiet life, brought 
pressure to bear on Ashburnham to give up the 
“great M. Joire.” “If he does not,” New- 
castle wrote to the Duchess, “‘ both he and I 








shall be very uneasy and that he sees.”” Whether 
Ashburnham gave way, or not, is unknown ; 
but it looks as if he did, for a few days later 
Newcastle reported that “ Lord Lincoln has 
been charmingly good and invites Lord Ash- 
burnham to dine with him.” 

Another of Albemarle’s victims was Cloué, 
who, as his maitre d’hétel, was left responsible 
for debts amounting to some 36,000 livres, 
representing the dépense de bouche for the 
Ambassador’s town and country houses over a 
period of seven months. In reporting his hard 
lot to Newcastle, Cloué expressed a wish to 
return to the service of his old master. New- 
castie’s reply has not been preserved ; but, 
from a story of Horace Walpole’s, it appears 
that Cloué was taken back into Newcastle’s 
employment. In 1758, Walpole relates, the 
Duke of Newcastle, alarmed by a case of sus- 
pected mushroom poisoning at Claremont, 
ordered all the mushroom beds to be destroyed: 
“and a voice of lamentation was heard at 
Ramah in Claremont, Chloe weeping for her 
mushrooms and they are not.” 


The bill of fare reproduced as an illustration 
to this article is taken from a record of the 
Duke of Newcastle’s dinners between 1761 and 
1768 in the Newcastle Papers. Another illus- 
tration shows the approved plan of a table of 
thirty covers with a first course of forty-three 
dishes ; the number of covers at Newcastle’s 
first table is not known, but it will be noticed 
that the first course comprised forty-five 
dishes. The total cost of the dinner was £287 
and the largest single item was confectionery, 
£89. Wine and spirits (171 bottles) cost 
£34 5s. According to contemporary newspaper 
accounts, a feature of the entertainment was 
“a curious dessert representing the citadel of 
Palais [in Belleisle] and His Majesty’s forces 
now besieging the same.” 





By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 


THOMAS PELHAM-HOLLES, Duke of Newcastle (1693- 
(1768), Prime Minister and gourmet ; portrait by 
W. Hoare 
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ARNOLD TOYNBEEF’S 
STUDY OF HISTORY 
PART II 


The Theory 
Discussed 


By E. E. Y. HALES 


“A religious prophet, using his wide 
knowledge of history to exemplify and 
reinforce his religious teaching.” 


N LAST MONTH’S ARTICLE we left Professor 
[ torate dreaming that he clasped the foot 

of the crucifix over the high altar of the 
Abbey of Ampleforth and heard a voice saying: 
“Cling and Wait.” This dream, or vision, 
provides the natural starting point for a dis- 
cussion of his historical outlook because, as his 
critic in the Times Literary Supplement justly 
observed, his works are really the record of 
a soul’s pilgrimage in which this pe/egrinus 
Wiccamicus, “ finding the by-ways of space and 
time . . . filled with a beautiful, fascinating, yet 
deadly violence . . . has clung all the more 
firmly to the foot of the Crucifix.” 

Yet, as a glance at the curious diagram 
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printed in volume 7 of the Study, and repro- 
duced on the next page, may help to show, 
it is not only to the foot of the crucifix that he 
clings, but rather to a complicated psychological 
concept, which embraces all the four Higher 
Religions, each of which is supposed to answer 
to one of the four main psychological types to 
be found in mankind. 

What, then, does he mean by clinging to the 
crucifix and waiting ? He means that, although 
he generally speaks of Christ as God made Man, 
and in terms different from those he uses about 
the Buddha or about Mohammed, Christianity 
has wandered from the true path, principally 
by resorting to force, and she will not fulfil 
herself save by merging with the other religious 
revelations. Thus, in the Toynbee system, 
though Christ be God, yet the sacraments of 
the Church which He founded (and which 
Toynbee believes to be divinely protected) have 
no unique efficacy as a means of grace, and the 
Church’s claim that, because they were in- 
stituted by God, they do have this efficacy is 
treated merely as a taking over from the Jews 
of the fatal “‘ Chosen People ” attitude. More- 
over, after the Reformation the various sects, 
and later the nations themselves, adopted the 
“Chosen People” standpoint. In a recent 
article in the Spectator Toynbee wrote : “ The 
Christian Church has claimed Israel’s réle for 
itself, and then a secular modern Western 
Society has purloined the réle from the Church. 
This réle of being the “‘ Chosen People ” has 
thus been a bone of contention ; but, what- 
ever party has been cast for it, the pattern 
imposed on history has been the same and has 
had the same distorting effect . . . there never 
has been any spiritually privileged inner circle 
within the human family ...” To which a 
Christian, of almost any shade, must surely 
reply with the question: “‘ Were not, then, 
Christ’s disciples a ‘ spiritually privileged inner 
circle’ ? Was not the Early Church, after 
Pentecost, similarly privileged ?” And some 
will go on to enquire at what date the Church 
ceased to be so privileged. Whether, at any 
stage, she has been worthy of the privilege is, 
of course, quite another matter. 

Since he is writing for westerners, and in 
English, it is inevitably to Christians, or to 
post-Christians, that the Professor is primarily 
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“* A complicated concept, embracing the four Higher Religions, each of which answers 
to one of the four main psychological types ” 


addressing himself. Apparently, the Christian 
Church is, with Islam, and with the Jews (for 
whom his harshest words are reserved) pecu- 
liarly to blame. Yet what are the Christians to 
do ? They are to fight, as we saw last month, 
against the monstrosity of political collec- 
tivism, because Buddhism and Hinduism are 
too pacifist to do the fighting, Islam has com- 
promised herself, and the Jews do not possess 
one of the Higher Religions, because they are 
either “‘ fossils” (the Diaspora) or themselves 
nationalists (Zionism). So the Christian Church 
is to be left to do the fighting, as, in the West, 
‘she has always fought against the powers of this 
world, even though she will put herself at a 
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spiritual disadvantage with the religions which 
do not fight. After this paradox we are ready 
for the next, which is that the Western Church 
must be prepared to discard what it took over 
from the Greeks, namely, its Aristotelian theo- 
logy, and the rest of its “ pre-Christian flot- 
sam,” and to fall back upon its essence, which 
is Christ’s incarnation, crucifixion, and resur- 
rection ; Pentecost ; and the truth that “ God 
is Love.” Yet this mistrust of the Greeks and 
of the Early Fathers and of the Saints who have 
inspired the Church and the formulation of her 
creeds is coupled with the demand that 
Christianity should embrace, indeed com- 
promise with, the truths of Hinduism, Budd- 
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From “ Atlas of Western Civilization " by F. Van der Meer, Cleaver-Hume Press 


CHRIST THE UNIVERSAL RULER, 
twelfth-century mosaic in the cathedral at Cefalu 


hism, and Islam, to form the new religion. So 
Christians are wrong to follow St. John, who 
introduced the Greek idea of Logos, or St. 
Thomas Aquinas, who embodied Aristotelian- 
ism, but would be right to do just this sort of 
“ grafting ” if only it were Chinese or Indian 
or Arabic “ truths ” that were being embodied. 

With characteristic fair-mindedness, Profes- 
sor Toynbee allows a Christian apologist, Mr. 
Martin Wight, not only to correct, in foot- 
notes, what he regards as errors in the author’s 


' exposition but to publish a whole essay of his 


own as an annexe to volume 7. Mr. Wight has 
no difficulty in getting, at once, to the root of 
the issue between any traditional conception 
of Christianity and Professor Toynbee. He 
shows that Christianity treats as _historico- 
theological what Toynbee treats as merely 
philosophical. Toynbee sees in religion merely 
different avenues of approach to God ; but, 
explains Mr. Wight, “ the central declaration 
of Christianity is not that God is something but 
that God has done something. . . . He has acted 
in history to show the meaning of history.” 
Christianity springs from a particular and 
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unique historical event ; and the foundation 
and continuance of the Christian Church, with 
its sacraments, is clearly an objective historical 
reality, whether its claims be accepted or 
rejected. On the other hand, few Christians 
would deny that the common factor in the 
moral teaching of the four Higher Religions is 
very high indeed. It would seem as evident 
that the study of the Upanishads, or of any 
other religious writing, may enlighten a man’s 
spirit as it is that Aristotle enlightened St. 
Thomas ; and it would be rash, indeed, to call 
Buddhism, as Toynbee calls Aristotle, “ pre- 
Christian flotsam”. A Christian will not deny 
truth to other religions. He will only deny that 
where they conflict with Christianity the truth 
is to be arrived at by some sort of compromise 
about the facts. 

But, as he leaves this central problem of the 
four Higher Religions and the new religious 
synthesis, the reader, whether Christian or no, 
is still likely to be wondering just why, after 
the earlier religions have all yielded place to 
these four—which thus seem to form a sort of 
semi-final to a knock-out competition—there 











should be no further elimination, but, instead, 
a compromise between the “ big four.” This 
matter is explained to us in one of the annexes, 
where we are told that these four answer to the 
four human faculties isolated by Jung, namely, 
Thinking, Feeling, Sensation and Intuition. 
Thinking, Toynbee explains, is the special 
characteristic of Hinduism, Feeling of Chris- 
tianity, Sensation of Islam, and Intuition of 
Buddhism. Perhaps, of the four kinds of 
believer, it is the Mohammedan who will feel 
most utterly outraged by this analysis. But the 
Christian will, likewise, stand speechless at so 
astonishing a narrowing of his religion to the 
apprehensions of one—rather suspect—faculty. 
Even when he has called to mind the Professor’s 
dismissal of Aristotle, and therefore of Aquinas, 
he will still wonder what has become of Chris- 
tian mysticism—answering to the faculty of 
Intuition—and why it is regarded as the prero- 
gative of Buddhism to cater for that faculty. 
In the end, he will be driven back, in order to 
reassure himself about the Professor, to that 
dream-message vouchsafed to him at the foot 
of the crucifix, and will hope that the Christian 
revelation which Toynbee regards as a fact, 
and as transmitted through the apostolic suc- 
cession (but which is now “in cold storage ” 
(!) ) may assume warmer reality for him. 
Allied with Toynbee’s censures upon the 
Christian Church for being too ready to take 
the sword are his censures upon the West for 
the same tendency. His criticism of the West 
is perhaps the best known of his attitudes, 
because it was the burden of his Reith lectures, 
subsequently published as The World and the 
West. His challenge, moreover, provoked a 
response in the Times Literary Supplement, 
from Mr. Douglas Jerrold and others, which 
led, over several weeks, to an argument of 
exceptional interest in that paper, from which 
the Professor did not emerge unscathed. It 
cannot, indeed, be said that the Reith lectures 
found Toynbee in his most felicitous vein. 
No impartial historian could easily accept the 
view that the rapid conquest of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, North Africa, and Spain, by 
Islam, was a work of emancipation from 
Western aggression ; nor is it easy to interpret 
the last six centuries of Russian history, which 
have witnessed the unparalleled expansion of 


the small state of Muscovy into an empire 
extending from Vladivostok to Vienna, as qa 
period of brutal aggression by the West against 
Russia. 

Flaying the West, and regarding it as 


essentially post-Christian and __ secularist, 
Toynbee asserts that the spiritual initiative at 
the present time belongs elsewhere. He has no 
love for Russian Communism, which he regards, 
as we saw, as a dangerous Christian heresy; it is 
rather to the Buddhists, and therefore to China, 
that he looks with most hope. And the his- 
torical analogy which, in this context, fascinates 
him is the work of Matteo Ricci, the Jesuit, 
who tried to reinterpret Christianity in terms 
of Chinese religious tradition. Here, for 
Toynbee, was an early example of that grafting 
of Buddhism on to Christianity in which, 
looking to the future, he sees the best hope of 
mankind. He believes that Ricci’s approach 
was right, and that the subsequent condemna- 
tion of it by Rome was wrong. 

Rome, with Toynbee, has often been wrong. 
But he rivals Macaulay in his bewildered 
admiration for the institution of the Papacy, 
to which he devotes many pages. He is torn 
between his enthusiasm for Hildebrand’s 
achievement and his feeling that that great 
Pope overstepped the limits of legitimate 
authority, and so laid both the Papacy and the 
Church open to Aubris. As an institution, he 


regards the Papacy as unique, and without 
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analogy in any other civilization in world 
history, and its perennial vitality he attributes 
to divine guidance. Characteristically para- 
doxical, however, he would like to see it per- 
form an office in the whole world, outside 
Christianity, beyond the ambitions even of a 
Hildebrand. 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to show that 
the affirmations of Professor Toynbee about 
history are often controversial and sometimes 
inconsistent, and his critics, largely for these 
reasons, have not let him off lightly. They 
might, however, have been more inclined to do 
so were it not that he decks his thesis about 
with scientific terminology. He writes as 
though the principles he thinks he perceives 
were laws, in the Newtonian sense, although, 
on his own showing, three generations of 
civilizations is a small field to work from. If, 
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like Spengler, he were laying civilizations side 
by side, and comparing their birth, growth, 
maturity, decay, and death, then, with twenty- 
three to compare, he might, perhaps, find him- 
self in a position to point to significant analogies, 
and loosely to call them laws. But he has 
become, in the newly published volumes, more 
interested in the heredity of civilizations, and 


** Description de l'Empire de la Chine " by J. B. du Halde, S. J., 1736 


here, with only three generations to play with, 
all possibility of producing “laws” is 
precluded. 

Even supposing that it were possible to talk 
with any certainty of how the civilizations of 
the first generation (the Egyptiac, Andean, 
Mayan, Sumeric, Indus, Minoan, Shang) were 
born out of primitive societies (and Toynbee 





does not pretend to this), or of how the civiliza- 
tions of the second generation (the Yucatec, 
Babylonic, Mexic, Syriac, Hittite, Indic, 
Hellenic, Sinic) were born from those of the 
first (and Toynbee does claim to understand 
this), he is actually interested, when discussing 
the future, in the birth of those of the third 
generation, and especially in the eight which 
survive today. It is only from the circumstances 
of the births of these last that he reaches his 
conclusions about the relations between religion 
and civilization and about the future. 

It is not possible to say that Toynbee is 
right ; nor, by the same token, is it possible to 
say that he is wrong. But it is necessary to say 
that he is misleading in treating his views about 
the births of civilizations as though they were 
laws, arrived at by empirical analysis, and he is 
even more misleading in writing about the 
present and the future in the same sort of 
terms. This is where he himself yields to that 
same sin of hubris of which he is so conscious 
in history. In reality, he is a religious prophet, 
who uses his wide knowledge of history to 
exemplify and reinforce his religious teaching. 
His myth of history may, of course, be true. 
To the present writer, for example, it seems a 
myth preferable either to the Whig myth, with 
its smug provincialism, or to the Marxist myth, 
with its materialism. But it has no more claim 
than they to be regarded as having an empirical 
basis. 

In the eighth and ninth volumes Toynbee 
becomes more and more preoccupied with the 
effect of the contacts between different civiliza- 
tions in time (renaissances), ana of their con- 
tacts in space (e.g., the many contacts which 
the West has made with the other surviving 
civilizations). His observations lead him to the 
conclusion that renaissances are both barren 
and dangerous. We have already seen what he 
thought about the twelfth-century renaissance 
of Aristotelianism, and its effect upon Aquinas. 
Just as that renaissance “ diverted” Chris- 
tianity, so the great artistic renaissance of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in Italy 
“ diverted ” a promising earlier development. 
The arts that excel in each civilization are 
precisely those that owe nothing at all to 
influences from other civilizations ; such were 
the visual arts in China, architecture in 





Orthodox Christendom, music in the West. 
But if contacts between civilizations in time 
are thus barren, the impact of one civilization 
upon another in space has often proved fruitful, 
Thus it was out of the Hellenic impact upon 
the Indic and Babylonic civilizations that 
Mahayanian Buddhism and Christianity, re- 
spectively, were born. When one civilization 
impinges upon another the aggressor civiliza- 
tion does not succeed in imposing itself, ideo- 
logically, upon the recipient ; but something 
new is born by way of response, from the 
recipient—a religion, leading to a civilization. 

A curious feature of his thought, in this 
context of renaissances and contacts, is his mis- 
trust of Greek influences. Why does the work 
of this scholar, nurtured in Hellenism, display 
so marked an anti-Greek bias ? The religions 
of his predilection, Buddhism and primitive 
Christianity, are born as responses to “ Greek 
aggression.” It is Greek influence that sub- 
verts Christianity, first at Alexandria, then 
through the rediscovery of Aristotle. It is the 
rediscovery of the Greek visual arts, in the 
Italian renaissance, that leads the Italian 
creative genius and the whole artistic genius of 
Europe into the wilderness. For, we are 
assured, the great artists of the High Italian 
Renaissance are merely “ evoking ghosts ” ! 
Perhaps it is because Italy, like Greece, and 
like Thomist philosophy, occupies a place so 
central in the cultural development of the West 
that Toynbee mistrusts her and interprets her 
so oddly. 

And yet, arbitrary and even absurd as some 
of his most confident statements will seem to 
many, Toynbee is often most penetrating and 
most fascinating when he throws his peculiar 
opinions out thus provocatively, dogmatically. 
In fact, it is a pity that attention has become so 
focused upon his general theory of history, 
rather than upon his treatment of particular 
movements, episodes, and people. We shall, 
no doubt, see a digest of these lasi four volumes 
as we saw a digest of the first six ; the danger is 
that such a digest may draw attention yet 
further away from the particular and the 
episodic in his work and rivet it more closely 
upon the general argument. For the book is 
much more than an argument in support of one 
thesis. It is the work of a penetrating intel- 
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ligence and a brilliant imagination, looking at 
different portions of history from new angles, 
making surprising cross-references, bringing 
to light startling and suggestive significances. 
Much of it is written very vividly, and the 
challenge it contains is so provocative that it is 
often hard to put a volume down. 

If, in truth, Toynbee is arbitrary, and far 
from empirical, are those whom he criticizes 
in a better case ?—Gibbon, or Frazer, who 
failed to understand what religion was about, 
er H. A. L. Fisher with his fashionable scep- 
ticism : “I can see only 
one emergency following 
upon another as wave fol- 
lows upon wave ; only one 
great fact with respect to 
which, since it is unique, 
there can be no generaliza- 
tions.” If Toynbee has 
been rent by the critics for 
his arbitrary audacities, he 
can rend, in his turn, as 
well as any of them. Thus, 
on Fisher : “ An historian 
who had thus _ publicly 
declared his allegiance to 
the dogma that ‘ Life is 
just one damned thing 
after another’ might have 
been expected to give his 
work some such conform- 
ably non-committal title 
as ‘A History of Some 
Emergencies in Some 
Human Affairs’ ; but, in 
calling it, as he did, ‘A 
History of Europe,’ he 
was recanting in his title 
.. . for the portmanteau 
word ‘ Europe ’ is a whole 
Corpus Juris Naturae in 
itself...” Or again: 
“We can perhaps now 
still legitimately utter the 


word ‘battle’ in recording the battle of 








Megiddo (commisum circa 1468 B.C.) ; but now 
that we are conscientiously abiding by the 
regulation that ‘ History never repeats itself’ 
we must, of course, find some other word to 
describe what happened at Marathon, and 
some other again to describe what happened at 
Waterloo . . . the truth which confronts an 
honestly consistent sceptic is that the Human 
Intellect is so constituted as to be intrinsically 
incapable of ever thinking about anything at all 
except in terms of uniformities ...” 

There is wisdom as 
well as wit in this sally 
and, if Toynbee’s inter- 
pretation of history is as 
arbitrary as any other, he 
is justified in his conten- 
tion that some interpreta- 
tion, implied or stated, is 
firmly planted in every 
history. Where his own 
has the advantage over all 
others is that it surveys 
the entire field more widely 
than it has ever before 
been surveyed. And, if 
the interpretation that he 
offers proves unacceptable 
to very many, there is no 
reason to doubt his sin- 
cerity when he says that 
“‘a synoptic view of His- 
tory is one of the world’s 
present practical needs 
. . . any early work in this 
field will have proved its 
worth if it is rapidly super- 
seded, as a host of fresh 
workers pours in to gather 
up the harvest. If this 
were to happen to my 
book, I should feel that it 
had succeeded beyond all 
my expectations.” 


Photo by courtesy of the Egyptian 
Education Bureau 
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By D. McDONALD 


Sir Kenelm Digby: 





** Skilled in six tongues and learned in all the arts ;” 
SIR KENELM DIGBY, from a painting by Vandyck in 
the National Portrait Gallery 
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N JUNE IITH, 1665, there died, at the 
()« of 62, in “ the last fair house west- 
ward in the North portico of Covent 
Garden,” on the site on which the National 
Sporting Club was later to be erected, a man 
of no particular eminence, but whose life was 
in many ways a mirror of his times, and who 
earned to a considerable degree the esteem of 
his contemporaries. His body was laid in the 
magnificent sepulchre that he had caused to be 
prepared for his wife. It bore the following 
inscription— 
Under this tomb the matchless Digby lies, 
Digby the great, the valiant and the wise, 


The age’s wonder for his noble parts, 
Skilled in six tongues and learned in all the arts. 


Sir Kenelm Digby came of a good Catholic 
family of ample means and, with a history dat- 
ing back to the Conqueror, of honourable 
service to the Crown, until his father, Sir 
Everard, was condemned to be hanged, drawn 
and quartered in St. Paul’s Churchyard, on 
January 31st, 1606, for his participation in the 
Gunpowder Plot. The young Kenelm was, at 
that time, only three years old, and his child- 
hood was passed under the shadow of his 
father’s fearful end. Soon after the age of 
thirteen, however, in conformity with the Act 
that had been passed “to prevent and avoid 
dangers which may grow by Popish Recusants,” 
he was placed for one year under the tutelage 
of the Protestant Dean of Gloucester, Laud, 
later to become Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
thereafter began the course of continual travel 
that was to be his lot until the ending of his life, 
by accompanying his kinsman, the future Earl 
of Bristol, on his mission to Spain to embark 
upon the protracted negotiations for the hand 
of the Infanta Maria, which James desired to 
obtain for his son, Prince Charles. On his 
return from Spain, the young Digby was sent to 
Oxford, where his tutor, the celebrated mathe- 











matician and astrologer, Thomas Allen, who 
“ quickly discerned the natural strength of his 
faculties and that spirit of penetration which is 
so seldom met with in persons of his age,” 
acclaimed him as “‘ the Mirandula of his age.” 
This Thomas Allen was a man of very singular 
parts, who had survived from the days of the 
first Elizabeth and was then of a great age— 
“the very soul and sum of all the mathema- 
ticians of his time.” By the common people he 
was regarded as a magician, in which opinion 
they were encouraged by his servant, who used 
to tell how “‘ sometimes he should meet the 
spirits comeing up his staires like bees.”’ Allen’s 
lodgings contained a great quantity of mathe- 
matical and scientific apparatus, and Digby was 
undoubtedly very strongly turned in the direc- 
tion of his master’s tastes. It is not surprising 
that, in later years, when the “ Invisible 
College,” which had begun so humbly in the 
rooms of the Warden of Wadham, received a 
charter from Charles II as the Royal Society 
of London, Digby’s name should have been 
placed high up on the list of founder members. 
After two years at Oxford, he rejoined his kins- 
man in Madrid, in 1623, where his courtly 
manners and agreeable bearing commended 
him to Prince Charles for inclusion in his house- 
hold. Aubrey described him as he was in his 
prime—“ such a goodly person, gigantique and 
great voice, and had so graceful elevation and 
noble address that had he been drop’t out of 
the clowdes in any part of the world he would 
have made himself respected.” 

Amid all the preoccupations of Digby’s life, 
there is no doubt that to him the most import- 
ant event was his enduring love for one of the 
most beautiful women of that age—the lady 
Venetia Anastasia Stanley, only daughter and 
sole heiress of Sir Edward Stanley, grandson 
of Edward, third Earl of Derby. Her father, 
heartbroken on the death of his wife, had 


1603-1665 ; ‘THE AGE’S WONDER .... ’ 








“retired himself to a private and recollected 


-life where, without the troubles that attend 


upon great fortunes, he might give free scope to 
his melancholic fantasies,” leaving the care of 
his only child to the wife of a relation whose 
house was near to that of Kenelm Digby’s 
mother. The children were playmates, and the 
romantic attachment formed in those early 
years endured and withstood both Digby’s 
frequent absences and the scandal that was later 
to besmirch Venetia’s name. Digby recalled 
many years later, in his Private Memoirs, how 
—‘ They would mingle serious kisses among 
their innocent sports: and whereas other 
children of like age did delight in fond plays and 
light toys, these two would spend the day in 
looking upon each other’s face, and in accom- 
panying these looks with gentle sighs, which 
seemed to portend that much sorrow was laid 
up for their more understanding years.” “ She 
had,” wrote Aubrey, “the most lovely sweet- 
turned face, delicate dark browne haire. Her 
face a short oval ; darke browne eie-browe, 
about wch. much sweetness, as also in the 
opening of her eie-lids. The colour of her 
cheekes was that of the Damask Rose, which is 
neither too hot nor too pale. She was of a just 
stature, not very tall.” 

Venetia was taken into Society as soon as she 
was old enough, which, according to our view, 
was very young indeed, but the Court of James 
I was a dangerous place for an exceptionally 
beautiful girl in the charge of a father with very 
lax ideas of his parental responsibility. “ She 
was a most beautiful and desirable creature ; 
and being matura viro was left by her father to 
live with a tenant and servants at Enston Abbey, 
in Oxfordshire ; but as private as that place was, 
it seems her beauty could not lie hid. The 
young eagles had espied her, and she was 
sanguine and tractable and of much suavity 
(which to abuse were greate pittie).” Among 


the eagles was Richard Sackville, third Earl of 
Dorset, one of the most splendid noblemen in 
England. According to Aubrey, he had one if 
not more children by her, and settled on her an 
annuity of £500, which in later years Digby 
was at pains regularly to collect. It is now 
thought, however, that it was not Richard 
Sackville but his brother, Sir Edward, who was 
her lover. 

Lady Digby did not approve of Venetia as a 
prospective daughter-in-law and “used all 
diligence she could to hasten her son’s intended 
journey to Paris,” which she had arranged for 
him. The lovers exchanged tokens—his ring 
for a long lock of her hair which he bound 
around his arm. Letter after letter from him 
miscarried or was suppressed by his mother ; 
false news came of his death ; rumours of her 
attachment to Sackville reached France—a 
newly-arrived traveller giving the story, richly 
embroidered, as the latest piece of gossip. But 
Digby, though at first he tore from his arm the 
precious lock of hair and committed it to the 
flames, would not for long listen to such tales. 
His faith in Venetia returned, and he made 
all manner of excuses for her indiscretions, 
solemnly declaring that Venetia’s soul “ was 
as white and free from a spot as virtue is.” He 
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** The young eagles had espied her;”’ 
VENETIA DIGBY {(?) ; a miniature Ly Peter Oliver 








even challenged Sackville to a duel, which was 
abandoned on Sackville explaining “ that his 
tongue spoke false if ever he uttered anything 
to her dishonour, and a disclaiming of ever 
having had any interest in her, beyond what the 
laws of modesty and honour would permit her.” 
Shortly after Digby’s return from Spain, in 
1625, the lovers were married secretly and, 
whatever may have been the errors of her past, 
everyone acknowledged that, after she was 
married to Digby, Venetia was a model of 
propriety. But, “once a yeare,” says Aubrey, 
“the Earle of Dorset invited her and Sir 
Kenelme to dine, where the Earle would behold 
her with much passion, and only kisse her 
hande.” 

Digby was kept from preferment after his 
return from Spain by the jealousy and hatred 
that Buckingham bore towards the house of 
Bristol and so, on January 6th, 1628, having 
decided upon a privateering adventure of his 
own, with two small ships, the Eagle of 400 
tons and the George and Elizabeth of 250 tons, 
he set sail from Deal with a roving commission 
from Charles and Buckingham, to harry French 
vessels, which he would persist in taking into 
the ports of other nations, mostly Italian—a 
practice that became such a nuisance that, 
eventually, all such ports were closed against 
him. However, as a climax to these ventures, 
when he had heard that “in the gulph of 
Scanderoon (Alexandretta) there was great 
force of galliones and galligrosses in the road, 
and four French ships one of which was come 
in but a day before, and had still a hundred 
thousand reals of eight abord her,” he entered 
that harbour on June 11th. With the Venetians 
England was supposed to be on friendly terms, 
but the French he was determined to take. He 
warned the Venetian commander of his inten- 
tions, but the latter, holding that the French 
were his allies, put eight shot into Sir Kenelm’s 
fleet, after which courtesy a matter of 500 shots 
were exchanged. “‘ It continued a cruell fight,” 
wrote Sir Kenelm, “ for about three hours. It 
was most part calme, else I had offended him 
much more.” In actual fact Digby got very 
little out of the engagement, for the French had 
taken advantage of the fighting to carry all their 
goods of value ashore. He “ onely tooke away 
their flagges and some brasse bases for his 
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boates heads.” After leaving Scanderoon, 
Digby spent some time at the island of Milo 
searching for antiquities, and at Zante to refit 
his ships. At Milo he wrote the Journal of his 
voyage, and began those Private Memoirs, on 
which much of our present knowledge of his 
earlier life is based. 

On his return to England, Digby was 
appointed a Commissioner in the Navy, and 
became a Protestant. His friend, Edward 
Hyde, Lord Clarendon, wrote of him at that 
time— 


** He had all the advantages that nature and art, 
and an excellent education could give him ; 
which, with a great confidence and presentness of 
mind, buoyed him up against all those prejudices 
and disadvantages (which the attainder and 
execution of his father, for a crime of the highest 
nature ; his own marriage with a lady, though of 
as extraordinary a fame ; his changing and re- 
changing his religion ; and some personal vices 
and licenses in his life) which would have sup- 
pressed and sunk any other man, but never 
clouded or eclipsed him from appearing in the 
best places and the best company, and with the 
best estimation and satisfaction. A man of very 
extraordinary person and presence : a wonderful 
graceful behaviour, a flowing courtesy, and such 
a volubility of language as surprised and 
delighted.”’ 


The Venetian Ambassador, however, with 
whom the affair at Scanderoon still rankled, was 
more explicit in remonstrating with the King 
“that he should offend the most noble state in 
Europe by his affection for a man whose father 
was a traitor, his wife a whore, and himself a 
pirate ”—an insult for which Digby afterwards 
sought revenge in Italy, but found the discreet 
Magnifico as silent in Italy as he himself had 
been in England, and returned home. 

Digby was at that time settled in Charter- 
house Yard, but little is known of his activities 
during the next four years. In 1632, his old 
friend and tutor, Thomas Allen, died at the 
age of 90, leaving to him a valuable collection 
of rare books and manuscripts which he handed 
over, two years later, to the Bodleian. Digby 
was himself an avid collector of rare books, as 
of all things curious and unusual. He numbered 
among his friends Descartes and Hobbes, and 
was himself no mean philosopher, when not 
leaning unduly towards alchemy. Two of his 
works did, in fact, achieve a considerable fame 
—On the nature of Bodies, and On the nature of 
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EDWARD SACKVILLE, 4th Earl of Dorset, said to have 
been Venetia’s lover ; miniature by Hoskins, after 
Vandyck 


Man’s Soul (both 1644). His Discourse concern- 
ing the vegetation of Plants was read before the 
Royal Society and well received. An indefatig- 
able amateur in science, he contributed many 
papers to that Society on such exotic subjects 
as the efficacy of “the Calcined Powder of 
Toades Reverberated, when applied in Bagges 
upon the Stomach of a Pestiferous Person,” 
while, so enamoured was he of his wife’s 
beauty, that he continually attempted to 
enhance her charms and preserve her health by 
a variety of “ whimsical experiments ” such, 
for example, as the flesh of capons fed upon 
vipers. Early in 1633, the lady Venetia deve- 
loped consumption and when, on the first day 
of May, she was found dead in her bed, her 
head resting on her hand, so sudden had been 
her end that it was at first feared she had been 
poisoned and, not unnaturally, suspicion fell 
upon her husband. 

Digby was heart-broken. He commissioned 
her portrait to be painted by Vandyck, as she 











lay there, and then caused to be erected for her 
a splendid monument in Christ Church within 
Newgate, which was destroyed in the Great 
Fire of 1665. Epitaphs were composed for her 
by many poets, most notably the somewhat 
gruesome Eupheme of Ben Johson, who was 
their friend. Digby’s whole manner and mode 
of life were changed from that day. He turned 
his back upon the Court, vowing never to shave 
his face again. He substituted a perfectly plain 
white collar for the rich lace of the Court, and 
went to live for two years in the great house in 
Bishopsgate Street which Sir Thomas Gresham 
had left to be a home of quiet and retirement 
for men of learning. During his stay there he 
“diverted himself with chymistry and the 
professor’s good conversation.” In 1635 he 
decided to visit Paris. Sir John Finch remarks 
in his Fournal that— 


** After the death of his lady, Venetia Stanley, 
whom the King caused to be opened upon sus- 
picion of some poyson his enemies suggested to 
have been given, he lived in Paris like an anchorite 
in a long gray coat, accompanied with a great 
English masty, and his beard down to his middle, 
till the Princess of Germany came to visit him and 
told him ’twas_ not fitt for a man of so great parts 
to bury himselfe alive, after which time he began 
to leave of that old fashion and visited the 
Princesse of Germany so often and gave her so 
many presents that the Prince sayd either he was 
a cuckold or Sir Kenelme Digby a foole.”’ 


While in Paris, Digby gave much thought to 
the subject of religion. His biographers are not 
.certain, nor does he himself seem to have been 
entirely sure, to which faith he belonged at 
various stages of his career and, indeed, he 
appears to have been moved in this matter 
mostly by expediency. At that time, however, 
he publicly declared himself a Catholic, and 
even went so far as to publish in Paris a little 
book entitled—A conference with a lady about 
the Choice of a Religion—written, it would 
seem, for the benefit of Lady Purbeck who, 
though she came in the end to be buried in the 
Church of St. Mary at Oxford, had, indeed, 
not always lived in the odour of sanctity. 

From that time onwards Digby was 
frequently under sentence either of imprison- 
ment or of exile. He fought a duel with Count 
Mont de Ros, who had spoken disparagingly of 
Charles I, and killed him ; he was protected by 
Louis XIII, and given a guard to the Flemish 











frontier on the grounds that the proudest 
nobleman in France should never dare to revile 
his brother, the King of England : he con- 
sidered the nature of the soul ; he put Descartes 
right on certain points in his philosophy, advis- 
ing him that “ speculative theories are all more 
or less unprofitable, and it were better that one 
who understood the human body so well as 
himself should study to prolong its existence, 
than that he should expend his energies on the 
barren speculations of philosophy.” Descartes 
assured him that he had already given thought 
to the matter, but that to render a man immortal 
was what he would not venture to promise. 
In 1640, he raised £10,000 for Charles from the 
Catholics in England, for the prosecution of his 
war against the Scots ; he advised the Govern- 
ment on the suppression of Algerian pirates ; 
he even, after the execution of Charles, acted 
as Cromwell’s agent in Paris, for Paxton Hood, 
in his Life of Cromwell, declares that—‘‘Royalist 
as he was, Digby found himself at the Pro- 
tector’s table who, no doubt, enjoyed the 
mystical wanderings of his mind, and certainly 
did honour to his literary merits.” He was 
frequently summoned before the House of 
Commons to give an account of his various 
activities and, in 1641, was committed to Win- 
chester House, the old palace built by Bishop 
Giffard in 1107, and used as a residence by 
William of Wykeham and Cardinal Beaufort, 
but at that time a prison for the Royalists. 
Selden records, in his Table Talk—‘I can 
compare him to nothing but to a great fish that 
we catch and let go again ; but still he will come 
to the bait ; at last, therefore, we put him into 
some great pond for store.”” While there, Digby 
interested himself in his books and in experi- 
ments in glass making. It was there, also, that 
he wrote his Observations upon Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Religio Medici,” which Dr. Johnson 
thought to contain acute remarks, just censures 
and profound speculations. Eventually, and at 
the special request of the Queen Mother of 
France, Marie de Medici, he was released— 
the Medici who, in his long past youth of 1620, 
had made amorous advances to which, though 
at the risk of his life, he was unwilling to 
respond, but in whom those wanton fires had 
long since burned out. He left England in 1643, 
after signing a promise never again to be guilty 








of any practice prejudicial to the safety of the 
Parliament. Excluded from England, he must 
needs meddle in the affairs of France. There 
had been an insurrection at Naples and a Letter 
of Intelligence from Rome reported that when, 
in 1647, Henri, Duc de Guise conspired against 
Cardinal Richelieu and was invited to be King 
— Sir Kenelm Digby was responsible for the 
design of the expedition.” The same letter 
continued—“ Sir Kenelm Digby has taken 
leave of the Pope : he has done more honour to 
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By gracious permission of H.M. the Queen 


VENETIA DIGBY by Vandyck, showing the Triumph of Prudence over Malice ; at-Windsor 


the English nation here than ever man did.” 
Aubrey, who had little good to say of any man, 
felt obliged to prick that bubble also. He did 
not dispute that, during the early part of his 
stay in Rome, Digby—“ was mightily admired: 
but after some time he grew high and hectored 
at His Holiness and gave him the lye. The 
Pope sayd he was mad.” 

Digby had, before the execution of Charles 
I, been appointed Chancellor to Queen 
Henrietta Maria, and continued to serve her in 








, 


“* Digby was heart-broken ’ 


that capacity when she was widowed. As, in 
1646, she had sent him on a mission to Rome, 
where he promised in her name, but with no 
warrant from Charles, a grant of religious free- 
dom for Roman Catholics and an independent 
parliament for Ireland, so also, in 1649, do we 
find him negotiating with her late husband’s 
enemies, with at least her tacit consent, for she 
never dismissed him from her service. In 1649, 
though once again in exile, Digby was at Calais, 
hoping that negotiations would be reopened, 
and wrote to Lord Conway— 


“‘ Instead of your smiling English sky, I am here 
weather-beaten with winter storms: for your 
smooth well-natured ladies, we see nothing but 
rough-hided savage sea-calves; for your delicious 
wine and curious fruits, our diet is red puddle- 
beer, the flesh of seals, porpoises, etc. dressed 
with whale oil, and our bread is made of tainted 
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; VENETIA on her death-bed by Vandyck, 1633 
















of the Governors of Dulwich C 


rye, fished out of wrecked Holland hulks cast 
away upon these sands.”’ 


Evidently exile, even in France, was not entirely 
to his taste, though by 1650 matters appear to 
have improved. Lady Fanshawe met him at 
Calais in that year, at a feasting at the Governors 
of the Castle, where some excellent discourse 
passed— 


** but, as was reason, most share was Sir Kenelm 
Digby’s, who had somewhat more enlarged in 
extraordinary stories than might be averred, and 
all of them passed with great applause and wonder 
of the French then at table. But the concluding 
was that barnacles—a bird in Jersey—was first 
a shell-fish to appearance, and from that, sticking l 
upon old wood, became in time a bird. After \] 
some consideration they all unanimously burst ' 
out into laughter, believing it altogether false ; i 
and to say the truth, it was the only thing true that 

he had discoursed with them. This was his in- 
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firmity, though otherwise a person of most excel- 
lent parts and a very fine-bred gentleman.” 


Digby spent some time at Montpellier, in 
the South of France, where he had probably 
often found congenial companionship among 
the professors of the university. This time, how- 
ever, it was for health reasons ; he was fifty- 
four and already a victim of the stone, for the 
relief of which the temperate climate of Mont- 
pellier was recommended. It was there that, in 
1657, he read his celebrated paper on the 
Powder of Sympathy, which was to be applied, 
not to the wound but to the weapon which had 
caused it. Though he himself said that he had 
had it—“from a religious Carmelite, who 
came from the Indies and Persia to Florence, 
and who had learned the secret in the Oriental 
parts,” Digby is often credited with the dis- 
covery of that nostrum, but the idea that heal- 
ing could be conveyed by transference was, in 
fact, no new thing. Pliny is authority for the 
statement that—“ if any person shall be sorry 
for a blow which he has given to another, if he 
shall presently spit into the middle of the hand 
with which he gave the blow, the party that was 
smitten shall presently be free from pain.” 

Paracelsus, with his fondness for the exotic 
in treatment, devised an Unguentum Sym- 
patheticum out of boar’s and bear’s fat, burnt 
worms, dried boar’s brains, mummy and the 
moss that grew on a dead man’s skull, collected 
at the rising of the moon, and under Venus if 
it were possible, but in no case under Saturn 
or Mars. With that ointment the weapon was 
to be anointed, and the cure would be effective 
no matter how far away the wounded person 
might be ; but not in the case of a severed 
artery, or if the wound were in the heart, the 
brain or the liver. The wound itself was to be 
kept firmly bound with bandages soaked in the 
patient’s urine, while the weapon was anointed 
daily, and afterwards wrapped in a clean linen 
cloth and kept away from dust and draughts, 
or the patient would suffer much pain. It was 
thought that by anointing the weapon a 
magnetic current was caused to pass through 
the air to conduct the healing power from the 
ointment to the wounded body, as the heat of 
the sun passes through the air. Van Helmont, 
who was later to be imprisoned for stating that 
this was the reason for cures worked by relics 
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of the saints, tells in his book, De Magnetica 
Vulnerum Curatione, 1644, the story of a man 
who had a new nose fashioned from the arm of 
his servant by one of the pioneers of plastic 
surgery, Casper Tagliacozzi, of Bologna. 
Thirteen months later he found that his nose 
was growing cold, and later began to putrefy. 
The explanation was, of course, perfectly clear. 
The servant had died ! 

Even Bacon, the great Chancellor, had had 
an experience of this sort in his youth, when 
he was in Paris. He suffered from a number of 
warts on his hands, which the ambassador’s 
wife rubbed over with a piece of bacon. A cure 
was produced not, it was said, by the direct 
action of the bacon, but in consequence of it 
having been afterwards nailed to the post of a 
bedroom window that looked in a southerly 
direction. That delightful amateur of medicine, 
Madame de Sévigné, wrote to her daughter on 
January 28th, 1685, saying that she had a little 
wound, which had only been cured by the 
Powder of Sympathy—‘“‘a perfectly divine 
remedy. My sore has changed in appearance, 
and is now half-dried and cured.” But, on 
February 7th, she had doubts, and decided 
that the Powder was only useful for old-standing 
wounds, for the Capuchins of the Louvre, who 
were famous in that century for their medical 
skill, had provided her with certain herbs to be 
applied and removed the next day and buried— 
** You may laugh if you like but, as they decay 
so will the wound heal, and then by a gentle 
transpiration I shall cure the most ill-treated 
leg in the world.” 

It is Digby, however, whose name is 
associated more closely than any with the 
Powder of Sympathy, and he gives a lively 
enough account of one of his “cures,” in which 
he was able to interest a brother dabbler— 
King James I—who “ probably thought it a 
wonder upon a par with the virtues of his own 
royal touch, and the world at large looked upon 
Sir Kenelm with a kind of awe.” But Digby’s 
powder was a poor thing in comparison with 
that of Paracelsus—merely prepared “ by dis- 
solving good English vitriol in as little warm 
water as will suffice, and set aside until fair 
large green crystals are formed.” The explana- 
tion of its action was, however, the same, and 
Digby, as Evelyn said of him—‘“a teller of 








strange things,” or, as Dr. Stubbes had it— 
“‘ the very Pliny of our age for lying.” Digby 
had incensed the good doctor by sending back 
to England a story he had had from the 
Librarian to the Grand Duke of Florence, to 
the effect that a city in Barbary—‘‘ was turned 
into stone,in a very few hours by a petrifying 
vapour that fell upon the place, that is Men, 
Beasts, Trees, Houses, Utensils, etc., everything 
remaining in the same posture.” Strangely 
enough, support was later given to Digby in a 
paper read, in 1713, before the Royal Society 
by a Mr. Baker, English Consul at Tripoli, who 
stated that—‘‘ about forty days journey S.E. 
from Tripoli, and about seven days journey 
from the nearest sea-coast, there is a place called 
Ongila, in which there are found the bodies of 
men, women and children, beasts and plants, 
all petrified of a hard stone like marble.” 

After the Restoration Digby returned to 
England, and lived for a while in his house to 
the north of Covent Garden. He suffered then 
very severely from the stone and, in con- 
sequence, almost completely dropped out of 
the life of the Court. He devoted himself to 
the society of men of learning and attempted to 
establish a literary salon at his own house but, 
in 1664, the old urge took him for the last time, 
and he was off to France—‘ with a Pass for his 
wife, servants and 
sixteen horses ” — 
a strange  state- 
ment, for no other 
record exists of a 
second marriage. 
He must have 
returned to London 
shortly afterwards, 
for it was in 
January of the fol- 
lowing year that 
he died in his own 
house. 








Digby has sometimes been described as a 
charlatan or a mountebank, because of his 
numerous eccentricities, but he was a true child 
of the age which gave rise to scientific specula- 
tion. One of his descendants, Thomas Longue- 
ville, said of him— 
“* He played many parts and with all his dignity, 
solemnity and bombast, it may be doubted 
whether he took himself very seriously. Some- 
times he played the sage philosopher, at others 
the gay courtier, at one time the pious theologian, 
at another the unscrupulous libertine. . . . He 
had most of the faults and the failings and the 
weaknesses of amateurs ; but, at the same time, 
he was gifted and brilliant, as an amateur toa 
very high degree ; he was certainly the leading 
amateur of his period ; he was, perhaps, the arch- 
amateur of all history.” 
Though he left his mark upon his age—a 
mark which even now is not entirely obliterated 
—it was to be his cookery books and “‘ chymical] 
secrets,” published after his death by the assist- 
ant in his laboratory, George Hartman, in 1682, 
that mostly drew the attention of his immediate 
successors. He did everything and yet, though 
he was in every way “ gigantique,” in the end 
he had accomplished nothing. Another of his 
biographers wrote of him— 
** There is no need to attempt any final estimate 
of Sir Kenelm Digby. It is enough that he lived 
a very full life, that he loved and was loved bya 
beautiful woman, and that he was interested ina 
thousand curious and 
exciting things.” (E. 
W. Bligh.) 


Under his portrait 
in the National 
Portrait Gallery are 
inscribed these 
words—“His char- 
acter has _ been 
summed up as 4 
prodigy of learn- 


ing, credulity, 
valour and 
romance.” 








Duel fought by Digby with a French Count in defence of King 
From a pamphlet of 1641 


Charles’s honour. 
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CALENDAR OF NAVAL HISTORY—IV 


May 19 to 23, 1692 
THE BATTLE OF CAP LA HOUGUE—THE REVOLUTION SETTLEMENT SECURED 


In the autumn of 1691 preparations were made by 
the Grand Monarch for the invasion of England. 
Three years earlier, the ravaging of the Palatinate by 
Louis XIV’s troops had led to the combination 
against him of Austria, Spain, the United Provinces 
and Savoy, in the Alliance of Vienna ; but the War 
of the League of Augsburg, as it is often termed, 
proved at the outset to be favourable to France. 
Ireland had risen in support of the exiled James II, 
and it was not until the defeat of the Jacobite sup- 
porters at the battle of the Boyne in July 1690, that 
William III was able to turn his attention to the great 
cause which he had at heart—the defeat of Louis, 
enemy of the House of Orange and of the Dutch 
peoples. Yet on the same day on which the Jacobites 
had been beaten in Ireland, the fleets of Louis, 
under the command of Tourville, had inflicted 
defeat, though not disaster, on the combined Anglo- 
Dutch fleet off Beachy Head. The English admiral, 
Torrington, was obliged to withdraw to the Thames 
to refit, thus leaving the Channel open to the enemy. 
Moved by the clamours of the exiled Stuart 
sovereign, Louis resolved to support James’ plan for 
an invasion of England by providing powerful naval 
assistance to cover the descent to be made by the 
troops which James had collected in the Cotentin 
peninsula, and of which he was in_ personal 
command. But the time was far from propitious. 
In his ignorance of the real mentality of his former 
subjects, James imagined that the loyalty of many of 
the English naval commanders would readily be 
given to their former Lord High Admiral, the victor 
of Sole Bay and other earlier engagements. He failed 
to understand that while they might be well disposed 
towards the Stuart line, they had nothing but hatred 
for his allies, the French, and for the Irish followers 
who formed the bulk of the military forces which he 
was bringing for the invasion. A still greater blunder 
was the issue of a series of statements threatening 
with dire penalties all the Whig leaders and all who 
would not assist their lawful king. The only effect 
of these was to unite men of all parties in opposition, 
and thus make the task of the English Government 
the easier. Furthermore, the advantages possessed 
by the French in 1690 in the strength of their fleet 
had now passed to the English so that, when in the 
spring of 1692 the French fleet from Brest appeared 
in the Channel, the English were fully prepared. 
Admiral Torrington had been retired after his 
failure off Beachy Head, and the command of the 
English fleet was now in the hands of Admiral 
Russell, a Jacobite in sympathy, but an Englishman 
first, and ready to hazard everything in his resolve 
to crush the French enemy. On May 18th, 1692, 
the combined fleet—in all ninety-nine ships-of-the- 
line—put out from Spithead, Russell in the Britannia 
with Sir Ralph Delaval in the Royal Sovereign as 
Vice-Admiral and Sir Clowdisley Shovel, the Rear- 
Admiral, in the London. The Blue Squadron was 
commanded by Sir John Ashley in the Victory, with 
George Rooke (he was knighted shortly afterwards) 
and Richard Carter as Vice-Admiral and Rear- 
Admiral. In addition, a Dutch fleet of thirty-six 


ships was commanded by Admiral Allemonde. 
= on the other hand, had only some fifty 
ships. 

On the morning of May roth, the French fleet 
was descried off Barfleur on the eastern side of the 
Cotentin Peninsula and bearing south-west, and 
the line was formed with the Dutch in the van and the 
English in the centre and rear ; but the engagement 
that followed was largely a cannonade and little real 
damage was done to either fleet. Towards evening, 
a sea fog descended and the engagement was broken 
off. During the night, Tourville, taking advantage 
of a light north-easterly wind, began to retreat west- 
wards and a general chase ensued that lasted through- 
out the day. On the 21st, the French anchored near 
the island of Alderney and, when the flood tide came 
up, fifteen or more ships passed with the current 
through the Race of Alderney and reached safety in 
the roadstead of St. Malo. The remaining ships, 
which had anchored farther away, were caught by 
wind and tide and drifted eastwards. Of these, three 
ships, including the flag-ship Soleil Royale, grounded 
in Cherbourg where they were attacked by Delaval 
and subsequently burnt by the fire-ships sent in 
for the purpose. The remainder, being carried 
farther east, made for La Hougue-sur-Vaaste, where 
Admiral Russell found them on the 23rd. 

Owing to the shallow water of the Bay it was 
impossible for the heavier gunned ships to close in, 
and Admiral Rooke, who had been instructed to 
undertake the task of destroying the enemy ships, 
accordingly shifted his flag to the Eagle which drew 
less water. Protected by the guns of the frigates, 
he proceeded with the attack. Despite heavy fire 
from the forts at Vaaste, six of the French ships were 
boarded and burnt, and on the following day the 
remaining French vessels and transports were 
destroyed under the eyes of the despondent James. 
** The victorious flotilla slowly retired, insulting the 
hostile camp with a thundering chant of ‘ God save 
the King ’.” 

In June 1944, the Bay of St. Vaaste la Hougue was 
to see another vast flotilla, for it was here that the 
American forces landed on “‘D” Day and three 
weeks later reached the “ Hitler Line” extending 
from St. Vaaste across to Cap la Hague on the north- 
west—the final defensive position covering the great 
port of Cherbourg. 

The battle of.Cap la Hougue in 1692 removed all 
danger of invasion and now that command of the 
Channel had once again passed into English hands, 
William III was enabled to pursue military opera- 
tions in the Low Countries. The French navy, 
though not destroyed, was severely crippled and the 
decline of French naval power began. Henceforth, 
French effort was not to be directed towards the 
destruction of the English fleet, but towards the 
disruption of her overseas commerce by privateering 
raids on English shipping. The hopes of the Jacobites 
were dissipated and the Revolution Settlement 
safeguarded. Five years later, the war was ended by 
the Treaty of Ryswick and Louis acknowledged the 
title of William as sovereign of Great Britain. 
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The Kingdom of the Vandals 


By R. A. G. CARSON 





By courtesy of the British Museum 


A North African villa and its owner in Vandal times, 
part of a fifth-century mosaic 


IFTEEN HUNDRED YEARS AGO, on June 2nd, 

455, there occurred one of those historical 

events which have profoundly stirred the 
imagination of mankind : Rome, capital of a 
once mighty Empire, was taken and sacked by 
the Vandals. Great cities of other civilizations 
have been captured and plundered before and 
since, without leaving much mark on the his- 
torical memory. But, for the Western world, the 
sack of Rome possessed a peculiar significance, 
which has given to most Western-European 
languages the words “ vandal ” and “ vandal- 





” 


ism” as synonyms—although this may not 
have been completely deserved—for ruthless 
destruction and brutal pillage. 

To appreciate the impact of the event, both 
on contemporary observers and, to a much 
greater degree, on the imagination of later 
periods, we must consider the circumstances 
in which it took place. For nearly five hundred 
years—only a third of the time that separates 
us today from 455—the Roman Empire had 
encompassed the whole of the Mediterranean 
basin and a wide range of surrounding territory; 


















and the Empire, with all its faults, had provided 
for that area 2 comparatively stable civilization. 
In the Golder. Age of the Roman Empire, the 
greater part of the first and second centuries 
of our era, most of the central provinces had 
enjoyed unbroken peace, and many genera- 
tions must have lived and died without first- 
hand knowledge of war. The metropolis of 
the Empire, the city of Rome was, in con- 
temporary eyes, the epitome of a system that 
they could not believe would ever cease to 
exist. She was Roma Aeterna, the Eternal City. 

More and more, however, during the third 
and fourth centuries, the Imperial fabric, and 
its economic, political and military system, had 
been shaken and the Empire itself weakened 
and transformed. Although through the 
perspective of history we may note and evaluate 
these changes, to her contemporaries Rome 
was still Rome ; and it was largely the sudden 
discovery that Rome had fallen so low that she 
could now be taken and sacked like any other 
metropolis that burned the event into the minds 
of men. 

But it was not only by the sack of Rome that 
the Vandals earned the reputation transmitted 
to us by contemporary ecclesiastical writers 
and historians. Their effective appearance on 
the stage of world history was relatively short 
—not more than a century and a half. But their 
hundred and fifty years of power were marked 
by a series of consistently hostile acts, directed 
both against the tottering Empire and against 
established Catholic Christianity ; and it was 
this that distinguished them from similar 
barbarian peoples, and caused contemporary 
writers to describe them as vandals in the 
modern sense. Other barbarians, the Franks, 
the Burgundians and the Goths, were more 
easily assimilated. They had taken root in the 
provinces of Gaul and Spain, and ultimately 
in Italy itself, and were gradually preparing 
the way for our modern European states. 

The Vandals, who consisted of two tribes, 
the Asdings and the Silings, seem, like the 
Goths, to have been of Scandinavian origin. 
Some historians and philologists see a connec- 
tion between the Silings and Silesia, one 
resting place in their migrations. However 
this may be, the Vandals are mentioned by 
Pliny the Elder in the first century A.D. and, 
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according to Dio Cassius, having been pushed 
onwards by the more powerful Goths, were 
established by 171 on the plains of Hungary, 
where the evidence of Jordanes still places 
them in 355. The late fourth century, and the 
beginning of the fifth, saw fresh barbarian in- 
roads across the north and north-west frontiers 
of the Roman Empire, this time under the 
impetus of the forward drive of the Huns from 
the steppes of Russia and Asia. 

The most natural route for a Vandal migra- 
tion from Hungary was across the Danube, 
down into the Balkans and North Italy ; but 
they had been forestalled by the earlier migra- 
tions of the Goths who, about the end of the 
third century, under their leader Alaric, were 
harassing both the Eastern and Western 
Empires, their aggression culminating in the 
first sack of Rome in 410. The Vandals, there- 
fore, accompanied by the Suevi and the Alans, 
took the other route of migration and invasion 
—up the Danube valley and across the Rhine 
into Gaul. There were few Imperial troops to 
offer resistance in Gaul ; for the attention of the 
Western Empire was directed at this time to 
possible war with the Eastern Empire of Con- 
stantinople, and with the danger threatened by 
Alaric and his Goths in Illyria. The real power 
of Empire rested, not in the puppet emperor 
Honorius, but in his magister militum, his 
commander-in-chief, Stilicho, who was, as were 
all the great military chiefs, a barbarian and, 
indeed, himself a Vandal. Some historians, 
both contemporary and later, have accused 
Stilicho of deliberately weakening the defences 
of Gaul to aid his Vandal countrymen ; but 
this presumes a greater control of events than 
Stilicho could have exercised. 

The Vandal irruption into Gaul did not go 
unhindered ; for there was fierce resistance by 
the Franks, who were already established there. 
Tradition relates that the Vandals were at first 
defeated, but, later, thanks to the efforts of the 
Alans, won the day. Whatever the exact course 
of events, the Vandals entered Gaul near Mainz 
on December 31st, 406. Their king, Godes- 
giesel, had been killed in the battle ; and under 
their new king, Gunderich, they plundered 
their way south through Gaul to the Pyrenees, 
then turned back along the Mediterranean 
coast. Our own generation is all too familiar 








with invasion and its consequences ; and in 
ancient times an invading army, with no 
organized supplies, lived solely on the country ; 
while, in a migration-invasion, not only an 
army but a whole people had to find its sus- 
tenance. Consequently, although this was by 
no means the first invasion, the Vandals’ three 
years’ sojourn in Gaul left a trail of destruction 
that was not soon forgotten. 

Luckily for the province, the attempts of 
the usurping emperor Constantine III, who 
had set himself up in Gaul, to extend his 
dominion into Spain opened up a passage for 
the Vandais, who crossed the Pyrenees in 409. 
With the fall of Constantine in 411, the 
Empire, as it had done already in Gaul, made 
the best of the situation by accepting the 
Vandals into the Empire and recognizing their 
position in Spain as the only method of preserv- 
ing any semblance of peace and order. This 
was what the Vandals had been seeking in their 
long migrations from Hungary—a country in 
and on which they could live, a country in 
which they could play the part of overlords, of a 
military aristocracy. But the Vandals were not 
allowed to enjoy their position for very long. 
After their ravages in Italy and their sack of 
Rome in 410, the Visigoths passed into Gaul ; 
and, in 415, their king, Wallia, was allotted by 
the Empire the additional provinces of Spain, 
on condition that he reconquered it from his 
fellow barbarians. 

The full force of the Gothic onslaught fell 
on the Silings, who, between 416 and 418, were 
almost annihilated by the Goths in Andalusia. 
It might have fared as badly with the other 
Vandal tribe, the Asdings, and with the Alans, 
had Wallia not been compelled to return, in 
order to consolidate his original Gallic con- 
quests. In 419, the Asdings replaced the Silings 
in Andalusia, along the Mediterranean coast. 
It is not certain what prompted the next 
Vandal move, the crossing to Africa. The pre- 
cariousness of their foothold in Spain, and the 
ever-present possibility that the more powerful 
Visigoths would return to the attack, may have 
been largely responsible for the plan, coupled 
with the fact that North Africa, so far protected 
by the sea from barbarian onslaughts, was then 
the most prosperous of the Roman provinces. 
In any event, the Vandals profited by the years 





of peace afforded them, and by their situation 
on the sea-coast, to familiarize themselves with 
naval affairs and to prepare the fleet they 
needed if they were to transport to Africa the 
whole Vandal tribe, accompanied by their 
allies, the Alans. The accepted estimate places 
the total of men, women and children at some 
80,000, of whom 16,000 were soldiers. 





Bronze coin of 42 nummi, probably 
representing Gaiseric 


In 428, Gaiseric succeeded to the leader- 
ship ; and with his reign, of just short of fifty 
years, is identified the triumph of the Vandal 
kingdom. Early in 429, the Vandals had to 
beat off an attack at Emerita by their one- 
time associates, the Suevi. Then, having secured 
their embarkation, they sailed from Julia 
Traducta (Terifa) to Africa in May 429. The 
incredible fact that, in little more than a year, 
Gaiseric, with his comparatively small band of 
Vandals, became effective master of Roman 
North Africa, whose population has been 
estimated at some seven to eight millions, and 
where the Imperial forces were reckoned at 
some 21,000, requires a word of explanation. 
The estimate of the Imperial forces is based on 
the evidence of the Notitia Dignitatum, com- 
piled in the beginning of the century and long 
out of date ; so that the effective military 
resistance to Gaiseric was probably limited to 
a comparatively small body of troops. Poli- 
tically, effective resistance was nil ; for the 
provincials were, in most instances, only too 
ready to accept any masters in exchange for the 
crippling economic and social regimentation 
of the Empire ; and, despite the fact that the 
Vandal invaders, although Christian, were of 
the heretical Arian persuasion, no physical 
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resistance came from the established Catholic 
church, since, at this date, the pacifist teachings 
of Christianity were still observed in practice. 
Little is known of the route taken by the 
Vandals. On the whole, it seems unlikely that 
they made the short sea-crossing to Tangier, 
and thence moved by land through the Taza 
gap into Numidia ; for it was a question of 
moving not only an army but an entire people. 
It is more probable that the Vandal fleet crossed 
direct to Oran. While the non-combatants 
may have proceeded coastwise, the army 
probably took to land; and, at this point, 
literary tradition, however slight, catches up 
again with historical events. Possidius, the 
biographer of St. Augustine, relates that the 
march of the Vandals was marked by destruc- 
tion, pillage and massacre; and from his 
account we can deduce that ineffective resist- 
ance was offered by Count Boniface, the 
Roman commander, who then shut himself up 
in Hippo Regius, the modern Bone. The 
Vandal forces, principally composed of cavalry 
suitable for open warfare, were incapable of 
taking fortified towns by storm ; and, for more 
than a year, Hippo Regius resisted the siege, 
during the course of which St. Augustine, one 
of the besieged, died. Cirta (Constantine) and 
Carthage also remained untaken, thanks largely 
to the intervention of the Byzantine fleet. By a 
treaty in 435, the fait accompli was recognized : 
the Vandals were confirmed in their possession 
of most of Africa, on condition that they 
nominally entered the Imperial service, while 
Cirta and Carthage remained in Imperial hands. 
Within a few years, Gaiseric felt himself 
sufficiently well established to break the treaty 
and occupy Carthage, thus providing himself 
with an excellent naval base, from which to 
prosecute his plans for continued war or 
depredation. His motives were bluntly 
economic : the Vandal campaigns were little 
more than large-scale piracy on the still com- 
paratively wealthy homelands of the Empire. 
That the Vandals’ intentions, after the rupture 
of the treaty, were perfectly obvious is shown 
by the decision to fortify the seaward side 
of Constantinople in 439, and by a novella of 
Valentinian III in 440, ordering the prefect of 
Rome to restore his walls. Smaller piratical 
raids were probably numerous ; but during the 
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spring of 440, the Vandal fleet sailed in force 
and ravaged Sicily, which, after Africa itself, 
was one of the most important granaries of 
Rome. The Byzantine fleet again intervened ; 
but, fortunately for Gaiseric, the Eastern 
Empire was distracted by attacks in the East 
by the Huns in 442. Valentinian III was 
obliged to make peace with Gaiseric and recog- 
nize his independence. 

This interval of comparative peace was 
utilized by Gaiseric to put his own house in 
order. In a military aristocracy such as that of 
the Vandals, the monarch—even though like 
Gaiseric, Rex Vandalorum et Alanorum, king 
of both the Vandals and the Alans—was king 
only by election from the members of the royal 
family ; and Gaiseric’s evident policy of estab- 
lishing autocratic rule seems to have met with 
resistance among his almost-peers—a resistance 
which he bloodily quelled. At this time, too, 
Gaiseric introduced an innovation—the estab- 
lishment of hereditary succession to the Vandal 
throne. Although eventually successful in 
establishing his personal autocracy, Gaiseric 
was none too sure of his domestic position ; 
and for some dozen years, in his foreign policy, 
he was reduced to parleying. First a marriage 
was arranged between his son, Huneric, and 
the daughter of Theodoric I, the Gothic king ; 
but soon Gaiseric accused her of attempting to 
poison him, cut off her nose and ears in the 
brutal fashion of the time and sent her back. 
Comparatively harmonious relations were 
established with the Western Empire ; and the 
persecution by the Arian Vandals of the 
Catholic church was eased, even to the extent 
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of allowing a Catholic bishop to be reinstated 
in the See of Carthage. 

In 455, however, with the murder both of 
Aetius, the magister militum and the real master 
of the Western Empire, and that of Valentinian 
III, Gaiseric once more felt strong enough to 
resume operations. Tradition reports that 
Eudoxia, the widow of Valentinian III, appealed 
to Gaiseric for help ; but he is unlikely to have 
required such an incentive for his next blow, 
the sack of the Eternal City itself. Again the 
Vandals sailed from Carthage, landed at 
Portus Augusti on the north of the Tiber, and 
took the Via Portuensis to Rome. All who 
could fled ; the emperor Petronius Maximus 
was assassinated ; Rome was left without 
defence. On June 2nd, 455, Gaiseric and his 
Vandals entered the city. They were met at 
the Porta Portuensis by Pope Leo I, who 
assured Gaiseric that no resistance would be 
made and besought him to abstain from 
violence. Whether or no Gaiseric was 
influenced by the Pope’s pleas, the consensus 
of contemporary accounts is that the Vandals 
abstained from burning and destruction, and 
contented themselves with systematic pillage. 
Descriptions of Rome in the succeeding century 
make it clear that not until the wars between 
the Byzantine Empire and the Ostrogoths, in 
the middle of the sixth century, was the city 
destroyed. The Vandals’ loot included the 
insignia of Imperial dignity, part of the gilded 
roof of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus and 
the treasures of Solomon’s temple, which had 
been brought to Rome by Titus about A.D. 69. 
In addition, the Vandals took back with them 
a large number of captives of whom the most 
important were the Empress Eudoxia, accom- 
panied by her daughters Placidia and Eudoxia, 
the latter being eventually married to Gaiseric’s 
son, Huneric. 


Attempts by successive emperors to deal 
with Gaiseric and his Vandal kingdom were 
fruitless, even when aided by the Byzantine 
Empire. The only real threat was the assembly 
of a fleet at Carthagena in Spain by the emperor 
Majorian in 461 ; but this was destroyed by the 
Vandal fleet before it could take action. Then, 
in 467, an energetic campaign was finally 
initiated by the Byzantine Emperor Leo I, 
A three-fold attack was launched—by land 
from Egypt against Carthage ; by a Western 
fleet against the Vandal bases established in 
Sardinia and Sicily ; and lastly, by the Byzan- 
tine fleet itself, carrying an army directly 
against Carthage. The first two attacks gained 
some success ; but the Vandal defeat of the 
Byzantine fleet, off Cape Bon, put an end to 
hostilities. During the next few years of inter- 
mittent raids, Roman Emperor followed Roman 
Emperor ever more swiftly, the Imperial series 
coming to an end when Odovacer, the Ostro- 
gothic master of Italy, dethroned the last of 
the Western Emperors, Romulus Augustulus, 
in September 476 and sent the Imperial 
insignia to Constantinople. During the autumn 
of 476, a treaty was made between the Byzan- 
tine Empire and Gaiseric, by which he restored 
hostages he had captured and allowed the re- 
opening of Catholic churches, while, in return, 
his dominion over North Africa, Corsica, 
Sardinia, and the Balearic Islands was recog- 
nized. Sicily was shared by him with the 
Ostrogoths. But Gaiseric, now a very old man, 
having reached this climax of success, enjoyed 
it for only a few months, before his death on 
January 24th, 477. 

The brilliant success of the Vandals and 
their brief tenure of power are explicable by 
the same reasons. They were a military people 
who, under an exceptional leader, Gaiseric, 
were able to conquer a prosperous, but un- 
military, civilization in North Africa, and to 
extend their sway by a campaign of large-scale 
piracy on the Empire. With the decline of the 
Empire, that source of revenue ceased ; while, 
as a race of military overlords, alien in race, 
language and, more important, in their Arian 
faith, they failed to coalesce with the population 
and the existing civilization. They were, to a 
large extent, parasitic; and, by failing to 
identify themselves with the country which 














they had conquered, they eventually lost control 
of it. 

Widespread excavation and research in 
French North Africa in the last few decades 
has provided ample evidence that, in the 
century during which the Vandals controlled 
North Africa, the fabric of civilization was little 
affected by Vandal rule, and that Roman law 
and methods of administration continued. 
Probably the most striking single discovery 
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was that made, in 1928, by a French archaeo- 
logist, Albertini, of a collection of wooden 
texts, inscribed in ink, dealing mainly with sale 
of rights of culture of land. These texts relate 
to the end of the fifth century ; but the sole 
indication of any civilization except the Roman 
is the name of the Vandal king, Gunthamund, 
by the years of whose reign they are dated. 
What the Vandals have left to posterity is 
their evil reputation ; but even to this their 
claim has been exaggerated. The brutalities of 
which they were guilty, and their persecutions 
of the Catholic church, were no worse than 
those of many other barbarian invaders of the 
Empire. It was the Vandals’ ill luck that their 
exploits should have brought them into closer 
conflict with the established Catholic church ; 
and it is on Catholic writers that we mostly 
depend for our information about this period. 
The Vandals also clashed with the Byzantine 
Empire, where a literary tradition survived 
much longer than it did in the Western Empire; 
so that we are better informed of the doings of 
the Vandals than of the conduct of some of 
the barbarian peoples established farther west ; 
and the accounts that we receive naturally tend 
to be more hostile. Even among their con- 
temporaries, the Vandal reputation was not 
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such as to make their name the by-word that 
it has since become. Indeed, the use of the 
word to suggest cruelty and rapine seems to 
go back no further than the seventeenth century. 

The character of the Vandal coinage, too, 
is closely akin to that of the Empire, and cer- 
tainly no worse than that of the Empire itself 
during the fifth and sixth centuries. Much of 
the silver coinage attributed to the reign of 
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Gaiseric consists of imitations of Imperial 
types ; but, after the capture of Carthage in 
439, there was an issue of unusual bronze 
pieces, showing an armoured standing figure, 
possibly Gaiseric himself, and, on the reverse, 
a horse’s head, the ancient coin type of Carthage 
with the mark of value XLII (42 nummi). 
Huneric, his successor, introduced a variation 
on this theme, placing on the obverse a repre- 
sentation of the City of Carthage. The coinage 
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that can be attributed with certainty to the 
other Vandal kings is almost all silver, and 
provides portrait types of these kings, though 
in the fifth and sixth centuries portraits had 
ceased to be likenesses and were purely formal 
and stylized. 

That the startling success of the Vandals 
was, in reality, the success of Gaiseric is evident 
from the subsequent fortunes of the Vandal 
kingdom : the story of the remaining fifty odd 
years of its existence is one of gradually 
diminishing power. Under Gaiseric’s son and 
successor, Huneric, the Vandals, though 
apparently no longer able to mount great 
attacks on the Empire, remained safe from 
reprisals. In this reign the greatest persecu- 
tion of the Catholic church was carried on : at 
least our knowledge of it is great, thanks to the 
writings of Victor of Vita. The Vandals them- 
selves now underwent the experience of being 
attacked —by the 
Moorish tribes of North 
Africa. Under Guntha- 
mund, 484-496, the 
Vandals gained some 
successes ; but their 
peril may have caused 
the slackening of religi- 
ous persecution An 
even wider degree of 
tolerance obtained 
under Thrasamund, 
496-523, who was, for 
the period, a man of 
education and culture. 
In his reign, further 
danger from without 
threatened the Vandal 
kingdom ; for Justin, 
who became Byzantine 
Emperor in 518, and 
was exceptionally zeal- 
ous on behalf of the 
Church, adopted so 
menacing an attitude 
that Thrasamund con- 
tracted a diplomatic 
marriage with Amala- 
frida, the sister of the 
Ostrogothic king Theo- 
doric I. In Africa 


































































































































































itself, small independent Moorish states began 
to break off ; and a heavy defeat was suffered 
at the hands of a new, warlike people from the 
East, the camel-mounted nomads. 

The end of the kingdom was in sight. 
Hilderic, 523-530, who, when passed over in 
the succession in favour of his two cousins, 
Gunthamund and Thrasamund, had spent 
long years at Constantinople, and who 
advocated toleration of the Catholic church 
and friendship with the Byzantine Empire, 
was suspected of planning to hand Africa over 
to Imperial rule. Deposed in 530, he was 
succeeded by Gelimer, a great-grandson of 
Gaiseric. This action provided Justinian, the 
new Emperor, who was anxious to reconquer 
the whole of the old Roman Empire, with an 
admirable pretext for interference, on the 
grounds that the succession of Gelimer was a 
breach of the succession law laid down by 
Gaiseric. The decad- 
ence of the Vandal king- 
dom was not apparent 
to contemporaries, and 
it was only on Jus- 
tinian’s insistence, and 
against the advice of 
his military experts, 
that a great expedition- 
ary force under Beli- 
sarius was despatched 
in 533. Avoiding a 
point-blank attack on 
Carthage, Belisarius 
landed farther down the 
coast and routed the 
Vandals in two battles, 
at Ad Decimum and 
Tricamarum. Gelimer 
fled, but later sur- 
rendered ; and, having 
graced the: triumph of 
Belisarius, he was 
allowed to retire to 
Galatia. Africa was re- 
integrated into the 
Empire ; and, leaving 
scarcely a trace behind 
it, the Vandal kingdom 
came to an end. 
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THE WEIGHT OF ARMOUR 


SIR, 

Many people must share the bewilderment of 
Dr. Phillips as to how knights in full armour managed 
to fight. I am far from being an expert on medieval 
armour and the ancient chroniclers are exasperatingly 
reticent on the subject ; but the following references 
made by them may throw a little light on the subject. 

First, we should remember that the problem 
varied according to the period : there would be a big 
difference in the days of mail from those of plate 
armour, the latter, of course, presenting the greater 
problem—and therefore the more interesting. Plate 
armour had fully arrived by the time of Henry V’s 
campaigns in France. So some examples from his 
war may be relevant. At the battle of Agincourt, I 
fancy, we get a well-attested case of asphyxia (to 
which Dr. Phillips refers). The Duke of York’s 
body, when recovered from the heap of the dead, 
was found to be quite lifeless but without a scratch 
on it. Evidently he had died from heat-stroke or 
suffocation. John Hardyng, who himself fought in 
the battle, gives striking witness to this in his rhymed 
chronicle, where he states that more folk were killed 
“by presse” than by wounds. I have read (but 
forget the reference) that at that period, if two 
knights in full armour fell upon a third, he was a 
dead man. Though the assertion, generally held in 
the past, that a knight once down in battle could 
not rise again, unaided, has recently been disputed, 
the very high percentage of casualties—killed and 
captured—on the defeated side in most battles of the 
period seems to bear that out. It seems to have been 
the case with Warwick the Kingmaker at Barnet. 
Henry V removed his spurs before the battle of 
Agincourt ; I always picture the Kingmaker as getting 
entangled in his spurs while trying to run away 
through the undergrowth in Wrotham Park. Richard 
III got into a bog, I think, at Bosworth and could not 
get out. At the siege of Meaux in 1422 the Sire 
d’Offremont fell off a plank into the moat and was 
pulled out with the utmost difficulty. Two lances 
handed to him in the water did not suffice to do 
the job. 

As against all this, the Duke of Clarence, at the 
ill-fated battle of Bauge, seems to have crossed a 
boggy bottom and a brook dismounted, where his 
horse could not go. 

The actual weight of armour is, of course, a 
simpler matter, for we have suits of all periods that 
can and have been weighed. But in this connection 
it is of interest that the suit made for Joan of Arc, 
which obviously would be as light as possible, is 
said to have weighed 60 Ibs. Dr. Phillips mentions 
pressure sores. Here, again, we get some evidence 
from Joan. One of her pages reported that at the 
end of the first day’s march from Blois to Orleans 
she complained of pressure sores on her shoulders, 
if I remember aright. But men would presumably 
have a tougher skin and would be gradually intro- 
duced to armour before going on campaign. 

Yet another item from Agincourt that seems to 
support your correspondent’s contention is that the 
English knights advancing in line down the very 
slight slope to the engagement at Agincourt over 
rain-soaked arable land had to halt frequently in 
order to regain their breath. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





On one point I would part company with Dr, 
Phillips. If I get him right, he suggests that knights 
decked themselves in armour more for show than for 
bodily protection. I think this is inherently 
improbable. 


Yours, etc., 
ALFRED H. BuURNE (Lt.-Colonel), 
London, W.8. 


STIRRUPS AND CAVALRY TACTICS 


SIR, 

I was interested in your correspondence on 
armour in the April issue. It prompts me to pose this 
question : when were stirrups invented, and what 
effects did their use have upon cavalry tactics ? 


Yours, etc., 


om 
London, S.W.3. 


The Editor of the Fournal of the Society for Army 
Historical Research, Mr. T. H. McGuffie, replies : 
The horse until the last 150 years or so was pre- 

dominantly used only for war and racing, in each case 

chiefly by wealthy individualists. For neither of these 
purposes is anything other than a bit and bridle 
really essential, so long as the rider is completely 
master of his art. The first horse-race in the 33rd 

Olympiad, 648 B.c., was held at a time when all men 

rode bareback, mounting by blocks, by a single bound 

or by vaulting with the aid of a spear. Saddle- 
cloths appeared in the fifth century B.C. ; true 

saddles, after long experiment, not until c. A.D. 380 

Stirrups are generally taken as originating in the 

period of the Emperor Maurice (dethroned and 

executed in A.D. 602), although some believe that 
they were first used by Teutonic tribes on the lower 

Rhine at about the same time. They became common 

very quickly (as did the prick spur of roughly the 

same date). Saxon stirrups of leather have been 
found. In the Bayeux tapestry are many examples, 
including some Normans fighting with their feet 
free and stirrups dangling. For armoured knights, 
in the shock of battle, stirrups (and saddles like arm- 
chairs) were necessary. They were often designed to 
match other equipment. The oldest extant complete 
suit of armour, very plain and beautiful and made 

c. 1450-60 for Frederick the Victorious, Count 

Palatine, has a remarkable pair of shoe-stirrups 

extending to long laminated toe-pieces. The natural 

seat was used, with legs straight and body hunched 
forward in balance. Paintings of Charles I, Napoleon, 
and the riders of George Stubbs and Charles Towne, 
show what some modern stylists would consider very 
poor seats. The stirrup is still not universal, though 
essential for present-day jockeys ; Bedouins and 
gypsies often ride without them. It may be said 
that not until the great mass armies of the eighteenth 
or nineteenth centuries, when discipline was rigid, 
cavalry regiments were manoeuvred in blocks and 

troopers often hastily trained from scratch, did 

stirrups, and the resulting security, become of great 

importance. 
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CORRESPONDENCE—continued 
BUILDING IN EGYPT 


Sir Leonard Woolley is mistaken in stating that 
the ancient Egyptians lived in houses and palaces of 
brick only. During the first world war the University 
of Pennsylvania excavated a stone-built palace of 
MERENPTAH of the nineteenth Dynasty at Memphis. 
During the 1930’s the Egypt Exploration Society 
excavated the palace of AKHNATON at Tell-el-Amarna, 
where Sir Leonard himself dug in the 1920’s. In 
The City of Akhnaton, Vol. III, Pendlebury des- 
cribes that palace as “‘ the greatest secular building 
in stone of the ancient world ’’—apparently not 
excepting the palaces of the Caesars. 

There are references to stone houses in Egyptian 
literature, and at least one Theban tomb painting of 
the eighteenth Dynasty actually depicts such a house. 

The reason for the paucity of the remains of 
secular stone buildings, in Egypt as in other countries, 
is surely quite simple. Once they had served their 
turn they were demolished. A temple or a tomb was 
on the other hand built to last for all time. 

Yours, etc., 
J. T. Davis, 
Moseley, Birmingham. 


Sir Leonard Woolley writes : 

I have looked up one of the references quoted by 
your correspondent, viz., the Great Palace at Tell-el- 
Amarna, published by Pendlebury whom he cites as 
witness against me. Actually he has misunderstood 
his authority. Pendlebury states that the Great 
Palace, a vast complex, consisted of (a) “ private 
quarters,” i.e., servants’ quarters, harem quarters, 
magazine and the huge Coronation Hall, all built in 
mud brick, and (6) the “‘ House of the Rejoicing of 
the Altar,” all built in stone, but these State Apart- 
ments were designed for state functions (of a more or 
less religious character) : they did not include any living 
quarters. The private residence of the king, Akhna- 
ton, was the “ King’s House ”’ in the “‘ Royal Estate,” 
and this was built entirely in mud brick. 

The Tell-el-Amarna evidence therefore illustrates 
my thesis instead of contradicting it. 

P.S. According to Dr. C. S. Fisher, the excavator, 
the Palace of Merenptah at Memphis is a State build- 


ing (on the lines of a temple) intended for religious © 


ceremonies. Dr. Fisher expressly says that “ the 
private retiring-rooms of the King” were used 

on state occasions only, as they are not extensive 
enough to have been his living quarters ” ; and the 
whole “ palace” is constructed not of stone but 
“with massive walls of mud brick.” 


Sir, THE ALABAMA 


Mr. Arnold Whitridge in his article on The 
Alabama, 1862-64 (March 1955) alludes to the 
capture of the Sea Bride in the vicinity of Table Bay 
by the famous Confederate raider the Alabama. 
It may interest your readers to know that one eye- 
witness of the Alabama’s deed was a well-known 
mid-nineteenth century Cape journalist, R. W. 
Murray, Sen., who in his South African Reminiscences 
(Cape Town, 1894, p. 128) gives this impression 
of his meeting with Captain Raphael Semmes, at 

pe Town : 

“ After waiting a little while, whilst Semmes and 
the agent, Mr. W. J. Anderson, completed their 
business, I was introduced by the last named gentle- 
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man to the Captain, in his cabin, where he sat sur- 
rounded by the chronometers which he had taken 
from the prizes which had fallen into his clutches. 
A more genial man than Captain Semmes I never 
met—he was as full of humour as an egg is full of 
meat. I remained with him in conversation for up- 
wards of two hours, and it was the commencement of 
a friendship that lasted up to the day of the gallant 
patriot’s death, and but for that lamentable event I 
should have been in America instead of at the Cape 
of Good Hope. Captain Semmes did well on our 
coast in capturing ships, as in any part of the world 
in which he sailed. He sold the Sea Bride to a Mr. 
Marcus, of Cape Town, for £1,400. She was re- 
fitted and re-christened, and fell into the hands of 
Messrs. De Pass, Spence and Co., and did that firm 
good service. Fourteen other merchantmen fell 
prizes to the Alabama, on their track round the 
Cape from India and elsewhere. And how Captain 
Semmes took the Alabama out of Simon’s Bay, from 
the wake of the Vanderbilt steamer that was sent 
out by the North to bring her home or smash her, 
and with her, Captain Semmes, either dead or alive, 
is worth the telling.” 
Yours, etc., 
S. A. ROCHLIN, 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 


RICHARD I AND BERTRAN DE BORN 


SIR, 

It may be somewhat ungracious to call attention 
to what is obviously a mere oversight, but in declar- 
ing that Bertran de Born encouraged Richard I 
against his father so eagerly that Dante put him in 
Hell for it, Steven Runciman is obviously confusing 
Richard with his eldest brother, Henry the Young 
King. In Dante (Inferno XXVIII, 134-8), the poet, 
carrying his head like a lantern, announces himself 
as Bertran de Born, who encouraged the Young 
King in evil and made the father and son rebels to 
each other. The allusion is to the contention between 
the Young King and Richard in the first half of 1183, 
which ended with the Young King and his brother 
Geoffrey supporting the revolted barons of Aquitaine 
and levying war, not only on Richard, but on Henry 
II himself. Bertran de Born was the poetic spokes- 
man of the barons, and we know from Geoffroi de 
Vigeois that, a week or two after the death of the 
Young King (June 12th, 1183), Richard and Alfonso 
II of Aragon captured Bertran’s castle of Hautefort 
and ejected him in favour of his brother Constantine. 
Dante, of course, knew only a fictional account of 
these events, such as can be read in the two bio- 
graphies of the poet and the razos attached to certain 
of his poems. It is such fictional sources that are 
responsible for the idea that Bertran was the intimate 
friend of the Young King and the Achitophel who 
embroiled him with his father. After 1183, Bertran 
seems to have been consistently loyal to Richard. 

Yours, etc., 
F. WHITEHEAD, 
French Department, 
University of Manchester. 





Correspondence arising from Mr. Rhodes Fames’s 
article on Lord Randolph Churchill will appear 
in our Fune issue. 
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“ HALT AT THE INN”’—from the original 
in the Wallace Collection, by permission 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CONSTABLE OF FRANCE 


U’APPEL, 1940-42 ; MEMOIRES DE GUERRE, Vol. I.! 
By Général de Gaulle, 680 pp. (Plon. frs. 1200.) 
General de Gaulle brings to his memoirs (more 

than half of which consist of documents) the same 
brilliance of style which made him, after Sir Winston 
Churchill, perhaps the outstanding broadcaster of 
the War. The style is unadorned, yet rhetorical ; 
swift-moving, yet full of epigrammatic generaliza- 
tions. The individual portraits of both his opponents 
and allies are just and penetrating, yet magnanimous. 
Pétain, for example, “‘. . . his whole life a long effort 
of repression. Too proud for intrigue, too strong 
for mediocrity, too ambitious to be a careerist, he 
nourished in solitude a passion to dominate, long 
hardened by the consciousness of his own worth, 
by the obstacles he had overcome, by his contempt 
for others...” “ And here, suddenly in the winter 
of his days, events offered his gifts and his pride the 
opportunity, so long awaited, to expand without 
limits ; but with one condition—that he should 
accept disaster as the coat-of-arms for his elevation 
and should emblazon it with his glory.” 

De Gaulle explains how the Marshal, who had put 
on his harness just after 1870, could only regard the 
struggle as another Franco-German war : “‘ Defeated 
in the first, we had won the second. . . . We were 
now losing the third. It was cruel, but in the order 
of things.” The old Marshal could not understand 
the world-wide character of the conflict, nor the 
ideological consequences of Hitler’s victory, nor the 
possibilities of the overseas territories. Yet De Gaulle 
is convinced that Pétain would have resumed the 
struggle as soon as he perceived that France could 
play a part had not his old age made him a victim of 
the manoeuvres of clever men. 

His portrait of Sir Winston Churchill is equally 
striking. He says that painful incidents between 
them influenced his attitude towards the Prime 
Minister, but never altered his judgment of him as 
the great champion in a great enterprise and the 
grand master of the terrible game in which he was 
engaged. Sir Winston tells us that he, for his part, 
admired de Gaulle’s massive strength, and under- 
stood that he had to be rude to the British to prove 
to French eyes that he was not a British puppet. 
“He certainly,’ Sir Winston remarks, “ carried out 
this policy with perseverance. He even one day 
explained this technique to me...” De Gaulle 
explains it again in these memoirs. He came to 
Britain as an ex-Under Secretary in the Defence 
ministry, without forces, without organization, with- 
out fame or standing or credit. His only hope was to 
be all or nothing for France, to appear uncom- 
promisingly as the inflexible champion of national 
salvation. Unbending he certainly was, not to say 
stiff-necked and suspicious. Many of those who had 
to deal with him will be dismayed—or perhaps 
flattered—to find out what Machiavellian figures 
they cut in his eyes. Indeed, the suspicion of “‘perfide 
Albion”? revealed in his narrative of the Syrian 
campaign gives the appearance almost of an obsession, 
and is certainly not supported by any adequate 
evidence. But English readers may forgive these 
Suspicions on account of the passionate sense of 


! Shortly to be published in English by Messrs. Collins. 
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French history and the intense patriotism from which 
they spring—the qualities which enabled Sir Winston 
early to recognize behind de Gauile’s phlegmatic 
exterior “‘ the Constable of France.” 

It is this quality which is brilliantly illustrated in 
the opening passage of L’Appel: ‘ All my life,” 
writes the General, “‘ I have made for myself a certain 
idea of France. Feeling has inspired it in me as 
much as reason. The emotional part of me imagines 
France as the Princess of the fairy tales or the 
madonna of the frescoes, as dedicated to an eminent 
and exceptional destiny. I have instinctively the 
impression that Providence has created her for out- 
standing achievements or cautionary disasters 
(“‘ malheurs exemplaires”). If it happens, all the 
same, that her deeds and gestures are marked by 
mediocrity, I have tke feeling that it is an absurd 
anomaly, to be imputed to the faults of the French, 
and not to the genius of their native land. But the 
positive side of my mind convinces me that France 
is not really herself except when she is in the front 
rank ; that only vast enterprises can compensate 
for the disruptive ferment which her people carry 
within them; that our country, such as she is, among 
the others such as they are, must urder pain of 
mortal danger aim high and stand upright. In short, 
in my view France cannot be France without 
grandeur.” 

That passage explains how de Gaulle from 
obscurity came to be the true and outstanding 
representative of Free France and the Resistance. 
It is the key, too, to his failure as a post-war leader. 
For France has had to take her place as a power 
among other powers—aid not the most eminent of 
them—in N.A.T.O., which perhaps is why the General 
dislikes N.A.T.O.; and France requires for recovery 
those bourgeois virtues of mediocrity which General 
de Gaulle, following most French intellectuals and 
soldiers in the last 150 years, despises. De Gaulle’s 
country, however, seldom seems far from the 
** malheurs exemplaires”’ which might call again for 
that romantic patriotism, unbending pride and 
inspiring leadership. 

MAuvRICE LATEY. 


THE GREAT CATHERINE 


THE MEMOIRS OF CATHERINE THE GREAT. Edited 
by Dominique Maroger with an Introduction by 
Dr. G. P. Gooch. Translated from the French by 
Moura Budberg, 400 pp. (Hamish Hamilton. 25s.) 
The celebrated memoirs of the Empress Catherine 

II appear in full for the first time in an English trans- 

lation. An abridged edition in the original French 

had already been published in London by Alexander 

Herzen in 1859. Herzen was able to use one of the 

few manuscripts that escaped the seizure ordered 

by Nicholas I in 1825, and now we have the complete 
text as preserved in the Russian archives. The editor 
has added to the memoirs an epilogue and several 
letters and notes, of which the two letters from Alexis 

Orlov, reporting the circumstances of the death of 

Peter III, and Catherine’s frank confession of her 

love affairs in a letter to Potemkin, are particularly 

interesting. 

The memoirs cover the first thirty years of her 
life and break off in 1759—three years before her 
accession. In a few short chapters she tells us the 
story of her childhood in the impoverished family 
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of Anhalt-Zerbst in Stettin, and of her betrothal at 


the age of fifteen to Peter Holstein-Gottorp, a grand- , 


son of Peter the Great who was adopted by the 
Empress Elizabeth as her heir ; she continues with 
the tale of the fourteen years of her married life to a 
man whom the Empress called an imbecile, and 
whom the British Ambassador considered to be 
“mad as a hatter.” The young German princess, 
who at that time knew not a word of Russian, arrived 
in Russia with few illusions but much ambition, 
Even before her formal betrothal, she did not 
deceive herself about her relations with her future 
husband, who if not actually a half-wit was at least 
a hopeless drunkard. She says : “ I could see clearly 
that he would have no regret in parting from me; 
realizing this attitude, I myself felt little more than 
indifference towards him though I was not indifferent 
to the Russian Crown.” And throughout she never 
loses sight of her ultimate goal—the Russian Crown. 

Four major subjects are dealt with in the memoirs: 
her relations with the Empress, her husband, her 
lovers and her reading. Elizabeth subjected her to 
constant supervision, and Herzen remarks in his 
preface : “‘she was a prisoner in her palace who 
could not do anything without special authorization. 
If she weeps after the death of her father, the Empress 
orders her to stop ; her father was not a king and a 
week of mourning is sufficient. If she is friendly with 
a lady in waiting, she may be sure that the latter will 
be discharged.”’ Her relations with her husband were 
shocking. Peter III may perhaps have been only 
*‘a drunken, dissolute and mindless buffoon ”— 
and Dr. Gooch and Professor Florinsky before him 
have done their best to discover in him some amiable 
qualities—but in regard to his wife his behaviour 
was, as Herzen rightly says, “ monstrous and 
degrading.”” Peter had one mistress after another, 
and was not loath to “ enumerate to his wife all the 
eminent qualities of his lady loves.’’ Elizabeth was 
completely indifferent to this state of affairs. The 
only thing that worried her was that the couple did 
not produce an heir ; when the prospects began to 
seem particularly bleak, the principal lady in waiting, 
who had the Empress’s confidence, began to intro- 
duce to Catherine young and handsome men who 
were only too ready to court her. Thus appears on 
the scene Serge Saltykov, whom many presume to 
have been the father of the future Emperor Paul I. 
After the Saltykov affair Catherine became pregnant 
again ; the Grand Duke Peter’s reaction was : “I 
have no idea whether the child is mine and whether 
I ought to recognize it.” In these circumstances 
Catherine decided to “ save herself, her children and 
perhaps the State from the wreckage to which the 
moral and physical qualities of the Prince were lead- 
ing us.” Endless court intrigues, love affairs and a 
disastrous marriage did not prevent her from 
resolutely developing her mind in preparation for 
the goal she had chosen—the Russian Crown. She 
read Plato and Tacitus, Voltaire, Montesquieu, 
Bayle and Diderot’s Encyclopédie. Thus, when after 
six months as Tsar Peter was eliminated by her 
intimates, she appeared as the first and last intel- 
lectual to occupy the Russian Throne. The memoits 
stop too early for an ultimate judgment to be passed 
upon their author. Is this Semiramis of the North 
really “‘ Great,’ or is she only “‘ very proud, very 
ambitious and very vain,”’ as was said by Frederick II. 
We do not yet know. 


A. J. HALPERN 
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MANTUAN CLASSICIST 


MANTEGNA : PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS. 
Complete Edition by E. Tietze-Conrat, 30 pp. 
introduction, 234 plates. (Phaidon Press. 42s.) 
The work of few great artists has suffered more 

cruelly during the last four hundred years than that 

of Andrea Mantegna. In 1944, a bomb destroyed all 
but two of the ambitious early frescoes that he pro- 
duced for the Overtari Chapel at Padua; while, 
even in his own lifetime, his magnificent decorative 
scheme, incorporating portraits of his patrons, the 

Gonzaga family, in the Ducal Palace of Mantua, had 

already been considerably damaged. The little 

chapel he painted in trompe loeil for Pope Innocent 

VIII at the Vatican was totally destroyed by an 

eighteenth-century pontiff. As for the Triumph of 

Yulius Caesar, now preserved at Hampton Court, 

grandiose though the conception is, it retains but a 

pale shadow of its original beauty. 

Yet, despite these various disasters, there are few 
artists of the period who appeal so strongly to the 
modern mind ; for nowhere else are Christian and 
classical imagery so strangely yet so harmoniously 
blended. The St. Sebastian of the Louvre is roped 
toa Corinthian column. He endures his agony in 
the spirit of a Christian ascetic ; but close to the 
saint’s naked leg lies a sandalled foot broken from 
the statue of some unknown Roman proconsul. 
It is not surprising to learn that, when Mantegna 
and a party of friends visited the Lake of Garda in 
search of classical inscriptions during the year 1464, 
they donned garlands, adopted classical nicknames 
and, having entered the “‘temple of the Blessed 
Virgin,” offered up prayers to “‘ the divine thunderer 
and his glorious mother.” 

Such was the spiritual climate in which the artist 
lived. Of his personal character, on the other hand, 
we know comparatively little, save that—as we should 
guess from his portrait-bust—he was a somewhat 
eccentric and ill-tempered man, whose quarrelsome- 
ness often worried his indulgent employer, Lodovico 
Gonzaga. But Lodovico and his immediate suc- 
cessors ct Mantua continued to hold him in high 


‘ esteem ; and, on Mantegna’s death in September 


1506, ““the news was made known to the neigh- 


. bouring courts as if it was a death in the Gonzaga 


family itself.””. This complete edition of Mantegna’s 
paintings, drawings and engravings is worthy of 
previous volumes in the same distinguished series, 
though, as usual, the monochrome plates are more 
satisfying than the reproductions in colour. E. 
Tietze-Conrat supplies an informative, if slightly 
ponderous, preface. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


DEAREST BESS. By Dorothy Margaret Stuart, 248 pp. 

(Methuens. 21s.) 

GEORGIANA. By The Earl of Bessborough, 318 pp. 

(John Murray. 25s.) 

Although History, like the other branches of 
learning, has tended during the last fifty years to 
become more and more specialized, even the most 
austere student of political cause and effect would 
scarcely deny the importance of an age’s social 
background. Here the records of individual human 

ings, not necessarily politicians themselves, or 
Politically minded—their memoirs, autobiographies, 
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Decisive Battles of 
the Western World 


by 


Maj.-Gen. J. F. C. FULLER 
Volume Il 


From the Armada to Waterloo 


(27 maps and plans, 35/- net) 


The Times Literary Supplement 


**His second volume is a very fine production, perhaps 
his best . . . among the most masterly pages are those 
recording the Waterloo campaign. . . . He is probably) 
unequalled in bringing out the peculiar genius of real 
soldiers. His sketches of Gustavus Adolphus, Cromwell, 
Marlborough, Frederick the Great, Nelson, Napoleon 
and Wellington are outstanding.” 
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THE STANDARD ‘LIFE’ 
George 
Washington 


DOUGLAS SOUTHALL 
FREEMAN 


Vol. V —Victory with the help of France 
Vol. VI—Patriot and President 


(37/6 net each) 


These two new volumes carry Washington's life 
from the spring of 1778 through to the end of his 
first administration as President and to within six 
years of his death. 

It was at this point in his work, though with all 
revision completed, that Douglas Southall Freeman 
died; but a final volume, covering those last six years 
and including a general appraisal, is to be completed 
from Dr. Freeman’s notes by two members of his staff. 


New Statesman 


“It will clearly be, for many years to come, the 
standard life of the first American President.” 
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private letters—may make a valuable contribution ; 
and to understand, for instance, the period of the 
Napoleonic Wars we must certainly know something 
of aristocratic Whig society, the world of Devonshire 
House and Holland House, in which so many polj- 
tical leaders of the time had been born and brought 
up. These two volumes both deal with that extra- 
ordinary milieu. Using hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments, Miss Dorothy Margaret Stuart and Lord 
Bessborough draw memorable portraits of Georgiana 
Duchess of Devonshire and her bosom friend, Lady 
Elizabeth Foster, afterwards the second Duchess. 
Their circle included such diverse personages as 
Marie Antoinette, Count Axel Fersen, Edward 
Gibbon, Charles James Fox, Sheridan, the Prince 
Regent and Lord Grey of the Reform Bill—the 
latter having been in his youth the first Duchess’s 
lover and the father of her illegitimate child. A 
novelist would be fascinated by some of the situations 
revealed—the relationship between the lethargic 
Duke, his charming, extravagant, ill-fated wife and 
her seductive, designing friend remain a constant 
source of wonder and interest ; while the historian 
of the social period may find that here, as nowhere 
else, the ways of thought, personal habits and 
“* cOterie-speech ” of this particular section of late- 
eighteenth-century English society seem to spring 
to life again. Remarkably uninhibited in their pursuit 
of pleasure, the Whig aristocrats of the period were 
also men and women of feeling. With the rage for 
gambling that poisoned her entire existence, the first 
Duchess combined a passionate enthusiasm for the 
works of Rousseau. It was shared by her “‘ dearest 
Bess,” whose sentiments were always as exalted as 
her personal conduct was often reckless. Each char- 
acter emerges in vivid relief : each voice can be 
clearly heard. Both editors have made, on the whole, 
unusually good use of their exceptional opportunities. 


P. Q. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SALT 


ENGLAND AND THE SALT TRADE IN THE LATER MIDDLE 
AGES. By A. R. Bridbury, 198 pp. (Clarendon 
Press. 21s.) 

That humble and remarkably cheap commodity, 
salt, is taken so much for granted nowadays that its 
economic and dietetic importance in medieval and 
early modern times tends to be overlooked. It was 
used lavishly (by modern standards) in salting down 
meat for the winter months, in the making of cheese 
and butter and in curing the herrings that formed so 
important an article of consumption among all 
classes in Catholic Christendom. These, and other 
heavily salted provisions, excited and maintained 
the deep thirsts of our ancestors. 

In the fourteenth century, the main centres of 
salt production of Western Europe were the brine 
springs of Liineburg, Cheshire and Worcestershire, 
the Low Countries (where it was obtained from peat 
heavily impregnated with sea salt) and the coastal 
salines of eastern and south-east England, Poitou, 
Portugal and Spain. By the fifteenth century, “ Bay” 
salt from the shores of Bourgneuf Bay in the debat- 
able territory between Brittany and Poitou had 
acquired a great reputation in European markets, @ 
reputation that survived well into the eighteenth 
century. Eagerly sought after by Dutch, English 
and Hanse merchants, “‘ Bay ” salt rejuvenated the 
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declining industry of the Low Countries, for the 
Dutch improved it by boiling in sea water. Mr. 
Bridbury estimates that, after the middle of the 
fourteenth century, between two-thirds and three- 
quarters of the salt imported into England came 
from “the Bay.” His book, which might more 
accurately have been entitled England and the Salt 
Trade of Western Europe in the Later Middle Ages, 
is firmly based on the British and French national 
archives and on a wide range of British and Con- 
tinental printed sources. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that Mr. Bridbury’s evidence for the decline of 
the Lincolnshire and East Anglian salines, where 
solar evaporation had to be supplemented by boiling, 
and the reasons he adduces for it, are not convincing 
(pp. 36-38). He is too frequently given to papering 
over the cracks with assumptions when evidence is 
not forthcoming. The not infrequent use of such 
phrases as “‘ it may well be,” “it would appear,” 
“it is tempting to suppose ” and even “ it is pro- 
bably not wholly unrealistic to assume ” spoils what 
is otherwise a clearly-written and useful monograph. 
Curiously enough, Professor Edward Hughes’s 
Studies in Administration and Finance, 1558-1824 
(1934) is not included in the bibliography, which 
nevertheless contains, quite unnecessarily, a number 
of standard text-books on English and European 
history. 
W. H. CHALONER. 


THE RUSSIAN OPPOSITION 


THE ORIGIN OF THE COMMUNIST AUTOCRACY, POLITICAL 
OPPOSITION IN THE SOVIET STATE, 1917-22. By 
Leonard Schapiro, 397 pp. (London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 35s.) 

Several serious histories of modern Russia have 
recently tended to treat the course taken by the 
Revolution, and the triumph of the Bolsheviks over 
all other revolutionary parties and groups, as if they 
were historical necessities. Mr. Schapiro is concerned 
in this volume to stress the importance of the 
Mensheviks and the Social Revolutionaries in the 
political ferment of the time. Official Communist 
propaganda now describes the Mensheviks as a 
bourgeois party that had to be eliminated as an 
enemy of the workers’ state ; in fact, they drew their 
support largely from the trades unions. Similarly, 
the Social Revolutionaries were in reality the party 
not of the “ kulaks,”’ as Stalinists maintain, but of 
the small peasants. Lenin’s manoeuvres in the 
years between 1917 and 1922, which owed more to 
Russian traditions and less to Marxian theory than 
is commonly supposed, led to the emergence, as 
Mr. Schapiro writes, quoting from Engels, of “‘ the 
conventional hypocrisy.”” Mensheviks, Workers’ 
Opposition, serious theoretical critics and mal- 
contents inside the Communist party were all 
lumped together as counter-revolutionaries. This 
was a falsification, as everyone knew. ‘* The accept- 
ance of this official lie by almost the entire leadership 
of the Communist party,” Mr. Schapiro writes in 
conclusion, “‘ inevitably led to the result that who- 
ever among them was strong enough to exploit it in 
his own interest had the rest of them at his mercy.” 
From the point of view of one who believes above all 
in a society based on legal order, Mr. Schapiro has 
written an illuminating book on a vexed question, 
and one that supplies a valuable corrective to widely 
accepted views. 
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COWBOYS AND KINGS ; THREE GREAT LETTERS. By 
Theodore Roosevelt, 128 pp. (Harvard Unmi- 
versity Press ; London : Cumberlege. 22s.) 
President Theodore Roosevelt was blessed with 

an unusually far-ranging mind, great exuberance of 
spirits, much shrewdness of judgment, and a capacity 
for lively expression. All these qualities, together 
with his considerable historical knowledge and under- 
standing of foreign peoples, are displayed in the three 
long, frank letters that make up this entertaining 
book. European readers will find of special interest 
the two letters to Sir George Otto Trevelyan and to 
Mr. David Gray, describing his tour of Europe and 
his visit to Britain in 1911, two years after his 
presidential term had ended. Here are fascinating 
character sketches of most of the crowned heads and 
many of the leading statesmen of the epoch. The 
stories of how Roosevelt worsted Kitchener, who was 
at his most vociferous, in an argument over the 
Panama Canal by an allusion to Hotspur and Glen- 
dower (“ So can I, and so can any man ; but will 
they come ?”’) ; and of how he persuaded Balfour 
to “ unlock his intimate thoughts” by remarking 
that he had “‘ never demanded of knowledge anything 
except that it should be valueless”’ are but two 
instances of his skill as an anecdotist. 





Contents in the June issue will include : 
The Early History of Cricket ; The Oregon 
Boundary Dispute, 1846; The End of the 
Roman Empire, A.D. 476; The Bohemian 
Revolt and the Reign of the Winter King, 
1618 ; Parliaments in Europe : The Represen- 
tative Tradition, Part I; The Social Origins 
of the Great Rebellion. 
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